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The Englishwoman as Voter 


(Jt is the desire of the Editor that Tue GENTLE- 
MAN’S MaGazine Should give expression to widely 
varying opinions on important subjects of contro- 
versy; but he does not, of course, identify himself 
with his contributors in the statement of their 
views.) 


Englishwoman, one is struck first by her unique 
position, She neither possesses the enfranchisement 
of her Colonial sisters nor the family protection that is 
the privilege of her cousins across the Channel. Even 
French and Italian admirers of British ways have been 
heard ‘to affirm that the family in the Continental sense of 
the word has no existence in England. ‘This they infer 
from the fact that the English father, unless distinctly 
wealthy, does not consider it essential that his daughter 
should be provided for; he does not plan for her; and, 
vulgar wit notwithstanding, it is quite common to find 
an English mother who does not plan for her either, 
even in that one respect which is supposed to be her 
prerogative. All this implies no lack of domestic 
happiness in England, where, perhaps, a certain want of 
parental care has proved bracing to the national character. 
It remains true, however, that in Continental eyes the 
average English girl is as much without a father as she is 
without a vote. 
As a consequence, there is no country where women of 
the better types are readier to show the adventurous spirit 
than in England. The Englishwoman is free of that 
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family rule that affords protection, and not yet admitted 
to the wider citizenship which gives her a definite place 
in the world outside. For years she has borne patiently 
resttictions on her professional ambitions, and hampering 
rules devised to settle for her what she should do or 
should not do. Her longsuffering, however, has had 
nothing of the spiritual or religious in it, for that is alien 
to her robust nature. It has been frankly utilitarian, that 
of the nursery child who hopes, if it is “good” long 
enough, the sugar plum will at last be conceded. When 
she discovered that this hope was vain, she forthwith, 
without hysteria, in entire good humour, changed her 
tactics. 

As a Holloway suffragist, and an Australian, 1 was 
much struck by the unaffected composure with which the 
prisoners accepted their cue to “ raid.” None of them 
appeared to see anything extraordinary in it; entirely 
absent was that spirit of sham gentility that would have 
been noticeable in at least a certain section of them had 
the country been America or Australia. They did not 
seem to realise that in no land, except Germany, perhaps, 
would large bodies of women, irrespective of class or 
creed, thus have arisen for their own rights purely and 
solely. So doing, they have astonished their husbands 
and brothers; and they may astonish them still more. 
They have not surprised themselves, however ; they were 
well aware of their own Britomart possibilities. 

These possibilities are of no sudden growth. The 
Englishwoman is not developing a new character, but 
reverting to an old one, After all the mild enfeebling 
teaching of the Middle Ages (the cult of that submission 
which was so well preached to the “ Suffragettes” by the 
Holloway chaplain), she is still one with the women whom 
Tacitus describes, the dames who were chosen for their 
strength of arm and wisdom in council and not for their 
charms. She remembers that even in the despised days 
of old she possessed rights more similar to men’s than 
those which she holds now. She sat in the Anglo-Saxon 
Parliament ; occasionally she led armies to war, like 
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Philippa of Hainault. In medicine and in religion she 
had greater power than she has now. In the despotic 
times when justice, or the reverse, was dispensed from the 
castle she had some share in the dispensing; now, when 
the settlement of affairs has gone to other courts, she has 
no place on the bench. However she may qualify herself, 
even the right to plead for a client is denied her. Yet 
these long-continued denials have been strengthening her. 
As it has been truly remarked, but for one such refusal 
there might have been no revolutionary movement, for 
there would have been no Miss Pankhurst free to give 
the legal talents, denied outlet elsewhere, wholly and 
entirely to the service of the cause. The athletic renais- 
sance of some ten or fifteen years ago has also tended to 
bring Englishwomen back to the old Germanic standard 
by stopping their poor attempts to Latinise themselves into 
something less vigorous. With this cult of their physique 
women acquired the necessary animal courage to add 
to the moral bravery which had always been their attri- 
bute. Will it be said, generations later, that the suffrage 
was won on the playing fields of Girton ? 

What will be man’s ultimate sentiment towards this 
recreated Germanic woman? Subconsciously, he is 
already favourable ; though he hardly recognises it as yet, 
here is the type that suits him, the free and equal com- 
panion, somewhat independent of his commendation, 
That contempt and dislike for women, as such, noticed by 
Dr. Emil Reich in his lectures, and by Hubert Bland in 
his “ Letters to a Daughter,” and observed by all out- 
siders, be they foreigners or Colonials, is specially signifi- 
cant, because it coincides with a strong belief in woman’s 
virtues. The Italian despises women somewhat more 
than the Englishman, but he does so because of an 
intrinsic belief in their moral untrustworthiness, and in 
differing degrees the same thing may be said of various 
other nations. Perhaps the Englishman’s faith in his 
womankind leans slightly towards credulity, yet for all 
this he cannot disguise his dislike when forced to meet 
her in business or professional life. As has been pointed 
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out by the writer already mentioned, his consideration 
for her is a matter of class not of sex. This tacit con- 
tempt is due to the fact that the Englishwoman until 
lately has been modelling herself on wrong lines, cultivat- 
ing passive virtues instead of the active qualities best 
suited to the nation. It is, perhaps, not so slight a fact as 
it seems that in all London there is, Royalty excepted, 
but one statue to a woman, that representing the warlike 
Boadicea, standing significantly enough opposite the 
House of Commons. Women have toiled for the poor 
and suffering, but their presentments in stone do not 
look down on us beside those of Raikes and Peabody. 
Women have worked at home with pen and brush, but 
they have not found sepulture in Westminster Abbey ; 
Mrs. Browning’s body was only offered this honour for 
the sake of her husband. The general absence of female 
genius in that burial place of the great has more than 
once excited the wonder of Frenchwomen. So far as the 
art of sculpture is concerned, Boadicea is our only 
exemplar. 

There is one new development in her character that 
has helped more than any other towards the English- 
woman’s partial success. She has learned obedience 
towards her own sex. In this she differs from other 
types of women who might seem more advanced. The 
enfranchised Australian women, for instance, have shown 
little tendency to stand by one another ; the American, 
for all her seeming freedom of mind, is more influenced 
by masculine opinion than the British woman. That is 
to say, the former believes that she is ethically and 
intellectually superior to man, but must have his belief in 
her in order to realise it; this makes for some weakness 
of character, as showing a psychical dependence on his 
faith in her that cannot but have a retarding influence. 
The Englishwoman, on the other hand, is more swayed by 
the opinion of her fellow women ; she can dare anything 
so long as these believe in her, or so long as she hopes 
they will eventually believe in her, This is the secret of 
the determination which the leaders of the new moyement 
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have shown, Almost unconsciously, women had been 
learning for many years the lesson of combination and 
mutual confidence. Their leaders trusted, and not in vain, 
that at a given signal they would show the new character- 
istic by their actions ; according to the words of one of 
them the response was quicker and more widespread than 
she had anticipated. 

What will be the outcome of this new movement, if it 
last long before the vote is conceded? Undoubtedly the 
mere agitation will tend to strengthen the character of the 
Englishwoman and to give her, as months—perhaps years 
—pass on, a stronger leaning towards her own sex, and, 
possibly, a one-sided manner of viewing questions affect- 
ing them. This one-sidedness, be it noted, is never the 
outcome of the suffrage granted, It is noticeably absent, 
for instance, in the enfranchised Colonies; it is the out- 
come rather of a long withheld suffrage, an enfranchise- 
ment entreated and demanded for years, worked and 
literally fought for, and still refused, Such an agitation 
will certainly create a bitterness unknown in the Colonies 
where enfranchisement came easily and soon, and unknown 
in the other older lands, where it has not excited such 
vigorous controversy. It must be remembered also that 
in the English provinces there exist large numbers of 
women who partly from chance, partly through their own 
will, practically never come under the influence of the 
male mind at all. In Continental lands such women are 
influenced by the family or the Church. The English- 
woman, however, is almost wholly free from her father’s 
power, while the clerical mind has far less control over her 
than is popularly supposed. In Australasia it was notice- 
able that the clergy had absolutely no power in influencing 
the feminine vote, even at a time when there was some 
feeling against the secular education system, a sentiment 
which the woman’s vote was expected to exemplify. In 
England also there will be little clerical influence; the 
masses of women who are well read, intelligent, and have 
leisure, will come more and more under the influence of 
the feminine organisations. So large is the field of 
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women’s work and women’s interests in Great Britain 
that they may safely do so without seeming to themselves 
narrow. Already the leaders of the movement announce 
some success among the provincial people, who are the 
most difficult to win and the most loyal when won. 

The longer the suffrage is withheld the stronger will be 
this tendency to one-sidedness; indeed, it may almost seem 
that now more danger lies in denying than in conceding the 
right. Yet if the franchise be conferred, will not this one- 
sidedness be perilous? This is not likely. The granting 
of the suffrage will have in itself a steadying effect, by 
conferring new responsibilities and removing the sense of 
mjury. Undoubtedly a Woman’s Party will be formed. 
True, there is no vestige of such a body in the Colonies ; 
England, however, has greater industrial problems to 
solve, and her women are more closely knit together in 
bonds of comradeship and interest. That this Party will 
effect something one may take for granted ; that it will 
not do all its promoters expect is equally certain. The 
male industrial worker has no expectation of ever being 
dependent on his wife, so he has little reason to interest 
himself in laws for her benefit. The woman worker, on 
the other hand, sees herself not only as worker but as the 
possible dependent on a male worker. Therefore, when 
the interests of men and women workers seem to conflict, 
she will by no means always appear on the side of her 
own sex. The same law applies to other social reforms, 
so that the Woman’s Party may sooner or later sink into 
a mere pleasant reminder that woman expects to receive 
some consideration from the State. 

As regards general changes owing to woman’s ad- 
vent to power, it is questionable whether humani- 
tarian legislation will be the chief result. Social and 
domestic reform may come more to the front for a 
time,: but it is doubtful, sentimentalists notwithstand- 
ing, whether woman is really more humanitarian at heart 
than man, and whether her keen present interest in 
social wrongs, such as those connected with prison life 
and the like, may not be due to the fact that as an out- 
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sider she feels free to criticise what she has not helped to 
make. Where the Englishwoman may effect a strong 
and lasting change may be in the long procrastinations of 
Parliament, its tortuous ways, its scanty work and super- 
abundant speech. Though this assertion may raise the 
ghost of an old joke, it is safe to say that woman’s first 
attempt will be towards the shortening of speeches and 
the simplifying of Parliamentary procedure. She will 
endeavour also to stop that curious process of subdivision 
by which a politician separates his honour as a gentleman 
from his honour as a Member of Parliament. We have 
the word of unbiassed observers that this has been the 
case in New Zealand, the only colony that has had the 
suffrage long enough to show quite definite results—and 
in New Zealand there is a time limit for Parliamentary 
speakers. Similar effects are likely to be produced in 
England, where women are better educated in public life, 
and where they possess in consequence more self-confidence 
and power of initiative. 
Constance Cryne. 


Frederick, Prince of Wales 


ISTORIANS have found something to praise in 
H George I., and the bravery of George II. on the 
field of battle has prejudiced many in favour of 
that monarch. George III. has been extolled for his 
domestic virtues, his successor has been held up to admira- 
tion for his airs and graces, and William IV. found 
favour in the eyes of many for his homely manner, Of 
all the Hanoverian princes in the direct line of succession 
to the English throne, Frederick Louis, Prince of Wales, 
alone lacks a solitary admirer among modern writers. 
Frederick was born at Hanover on January 6, 1707, 
was educated there, and there, after the accession of 
George II. to the English throne, he remained, a mere 
lad, away from parental control, compelled to hold a daily 
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Drawing-room, at which he received the adulation of 
unscrupulous and self-seeking courtiers in a dull, vulgar 
and immoral court. George II., remembering his be- 
haviour to his father, was in no hurry to summon his son 
to England, and Frederick might have remained the 
ornament of the Hanoverian capital until his death had 
not the English thought it advisable that their future 
king should acquire a knowledge of the manners and 
customs of the land over which he seemed likely to reign. 
Neither the King nor the Queen had any affection for 
the young man, and they were so reluctant to bring him 
into prominence, or themselves have frequent intercourse 
with him, that they disregarded the murmur of the 
people, and were inclined even to ignore the advice of the 
Privy Council—when news from Hanover caused them 
hurriedly to send for him. 

Queen Sophia Dorothea of Prussia had years before 
said to Princess Caroline, afterwards Queen of England, 
“You, Caroline, cousin dear, have a little Prince, Fritz, 
or let us call him Fred, since he is to be English ; little 
Fred, who will one day, if all go right, be King of 
England. He is two years older than my little 
Wilhelmina. Why should they not wed, and the two 
chief Protestant houses, and nations, thereby be united ? ” 
There was nothing to be said against this proposal, and 
much in its favour. As Carlyle wrote, 


Princess Caroline was very willing; so was Electress Sophie, the 
Great Grandmother of both the parties; so were the Georges, Father 
and Grandfather of Fred: little Fred himself was highly charmed, 
when told of it; even little Wilhelmina, with her dolls, looked 
pleasantly demure on the occasion. So it remained settled in fact, 
though not in form; and little Fred (a florid milk-faced foolish kind 
of boy, I guess) made presents to his little Prussian cousin, wrote bits 
of love-letters to her and all along afterwards fancied himself, and at 
length ardently enough became, her little lover and intended—always 
rather a little fellow—to which sentiments Wilhelmina signifies that 
she responded with the due maidenly indifference, but not in an 
offensive manner. 


Then Prussian Fritz or Fred was born, and it was 
further agreed that Amelia, George II.’s second daughter, 
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should marry him. George I. sanctioned the arrange- 
ment, but the treaty in which it was incorporated 
was never signed; and on his accession, George II., 
for many reasons, was no longer desirous to carry 
out the marriage. Only Queen Sophia held to her 
project, and Frederick, the intended husband. The 
latter, doubtless incited by his father’s opposition to 
imagine himself in love with Wilhelmina, caused it to be 
intimated to Queen Sophia that, if she would consent, he 
would travel secretly to Prussia and marry his cousin, 
The Queen was delighted, and summoned her husband to 
be present at the nuptials, but, anxious to share her joy, 
must needs select as a confidant the English ambassador 
Dubourgay, who, of course, could not treat such a com- 
munication as confidential, and, to the Queen’s horror, 
told her he must despatch the news to his sovereign. In 
vain Sophia Dorothea pleaded for silence : it would spell 
ruin for it to be said that the envoy had known of the 
secret and had not informed his master. The only 
chance for the successful issue of the scheme was that 
Frederick should arrive before his father could interfere, 
but this was not to be. Colonel Launay came from 
England charged to return with the heir-apparent ; and 
so the marriage was at least postponed. ’ 

On his arrival in England on December 4, 1728, 
Frederick * was received with acclamation by the populace, 
but his relations with his parents were strained from the 
start. The original cause of quarrel is unknown to the 
present generation, and even at the time few were 
acquainted with it, though Sir Robert Walpole knew it, 
and Lord Hervey,* who wrote it down, only for his 
memorandum to be destroyed by his son, the Earl of 
Bristol. It may be assumed that the King’s conduct in 
the negotiations for the marriage with the Princess of 

1 Created Duke of Gloucester, r717; Duke of Edinburgh, 1727 ; 
Prince of Wales, January 9, 1729. 


? John Hervey, younger son of John Hervey, first Earl of Bristol, 
styled, after the death of his elder brother, Baron Hervey of Ickworth 


(1696-1743). ; 
3 George William Hervey, second Earl of Bristol (1721-1775). 
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Prussia widened the breach. The Prince of Wales was 
certainly not an agreeable person. In Hanover he had 
indulged to excess in Wein, Weib, und Gesang, and he 
was the unfortunate possessor of a mean, paltry, despic- 
able nature that revolted those with whom he was brought 
into contact. His mother hated him—* He is such an 
ass that one cannot tell what he thinks”’; his sister 
Amelia loathed him and wished he were dead—* He is 
the greatest liar that ever spoke, and will put one arm 
round anybody’s neck to kiss them, and then stab them 
with the other if he can”; and his father detested him. 
‘* My dear firstborn is the greatest ass, the greatest liar, 
the greatest canaille and the greatest beast in the whole 
world, and 1 heartily wish he was out of it,” so said 
George II., and it must be conceded that in the main he 
was right. 

Of course, the faults were not all on the side of the 
Prince of Wales; indeed, they were fairly evenly distri- 
buted between father and son. From the first he was 
publicly ignored by George II.: 

Whenever the Prince was in the room with the King it put one in 
mind of stories that one has heard of ghosts that appear to part of the 
company, and were invisible to the rest; and in this manner wherever 
the Prince stood, though the King passed him ever so often, or ever so 
near, it always seems as if the King thought the Prince filled a void of 
space,} 


The father took advantage of his position to keep the 
son short of money ; and the son, after the manner of 
Hanoverian heirs-apparent, retorted by throwing himself 
into the arms of the opposition. The Prince of Wales’s 
great grievance was that he received an allowance only of 
450,000, and that at she King’s pleasure ; and he contended 
that as George II., when Prince of Wales, had received 
£100,000 a year from George I.’s Civil List of £700,000, 
it was manifestly unfair that, as the Civil List had been 
increased to £800,000, the Prince of Wales’s income 
should be reduced by half, and even that be dependent on 
the sovereign’s humour. 


1 Hervey: “ Memoirs of the Court of George II.” 
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Frederick, who had left Hanover in debt, had become 
further embarrassed in London, and, to ‘free himself from 
financial trouble, discussed with Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, a marriage between himself and her grand- 
daughter, Lady Diana Spencer,’ conditional on the dowry 
being £100,0c0. The ambitious old lady was favourable 
to the scheme—it has been said, perhaps with truth, that 
it was her proposal—and arrangements were made for 
the ceremony to take place privately at the lodge in 
Windsor Great Park; but Sir Robert Walpole heard of 
it—that wily statesman learnt most secrets—and told the 
King, who forbade the marriage. 

The Prince did not at first commit any serious offence 
against the King, but he contrived, with or without inten- 
tion, to irritate or affront him almost daily. He wrote, 
or inspired, the “ History of Prince Titi,” in which the 
King and Queen were caricatured ; and, with the guidance 
of Bubb Dodington,* formed a court that was a rendezvous 
of the opposition and the disaffected generally. It became 
his object in life to outshine his father in popularity, and 
as George II. was not a favourite, and Frederick could be 
agreeable when he wanted to make a good impression, and 
had, besides, the invaluable asset of a reasonable grievance, 
he did to a large extent succeed in his quest. 


The Prince’s character at his first coming over, though little more 
respectable, seemed much more amiable than upon his opening himself 
further and being better known it turned out to be; for, though 
there appeared nothing in him to be admired, yet there seemed nothing 
in him to be hated—neither anything great nor anything. vicious. 
His behaviour was something that gained one’s good wishes while it 
gave one no esteem for him, for his best qualities, whilst they prepos- 
sessed one the most in his favour, always gave one a degree of contempt 
for him at the same time. 


If George II. was jealous of the Prince of Wales, the 
latter in turn was jealous of his sister, the Princess Royal, 
and he regarded it as a personal affront when in 1734 she 

1 Afterwards Duchess of Bedford. 

* George Bubb Dodington, afterwards Baron Melcombe of Melcombe 


Regis (1691-1762). 
® Hervey; “ Memoirs of the Court of George II.” 
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was united to the Prince of Orange, thus, in spite of his 
two endeavours, marrying before him, and securing a 
settled income. A quarrel ensued, and the rivalry 
between the two convulsed the operatic world, into which 
it was suitably carried, being in itself opéra bouffe. The 
Princess Royal was a friend and patroness of Handel at the 
Haymarket Theatre ; and therefore her brother and _ his 
companions must support the rival Buononcini at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. The King and Queen sided with their 
daughter, and, says Hervey : 

The affair grew as serious as that of the Greens and Blues under 
Justinian at Constantinople; and an anti-Handelist was looked upon 
as an anti-courtier, and voting against the Court in Parliament was 


hardly a less remissible or more venial sin than speaking against Handel 
or going to the Lincoln’s Inn Fields Opera. 


After the marriage of the Princess Royal, the Prince of 
Wales presented himself before the King, and made three 
demands—permission to serve in the Rhine campaign, 
a settled and increased income, and a suitable marriage. 
George II. gave an immediate and decided refusal to the 
first, but consented to consider the other proposals, As 
a result of negotiations arising from this conversation, 
the Prince of Wales married, on April 26, 1736, Augusta, 
daughter of Frederick, Duke of Saxe-Gotha, amidst great 
national rejoicings. 

A salvo of eulogistic addresses in rhyme greeted the 
nuptial pair, headed by William Whitehead, the Laureate, 
who, on such occasions, could always be relied upon to 
write ridiculously fulsome lines : 

Such was the age, so calm the earth’s repose, 
When Maro sung, and a new Pollio rose, 
Oh! from such omens may again succeed 
Some glorious youth to grace the nuptial bed ; 
Some future Scipio, good as well as great ; 
Some young Marcellus with a better fate ; 


Some infant Frederick, or some George, to grace 
The rising records of the Brunswick race. 


The new Princess of Wales was a mere girl, straight 
from her mother’s country house, and ignorant of courts, 
but not lacking self-possession nor good sense, ‘“ The 
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Princess is neither handsome nor ugly, tall nor short, but 
has a lively, pretty countenance enough,”? and she found 
favour in the eyes of her husband. - But, though he was 
attracted by her, he was not content to be faithful. ‘The 
chief passion of the Prince was women,” says Horace 
Walpole, “‘ but like the rest of his race beauty was not a 
necessary ingredient.” Soon after he came to England 
he had an intrigue with Anne Vane, the eldest daughter 
of Gilbert, Baron Barnard, and one of the Queen’s maids 
of honour. ‘‘ Beautiful Venelia” was not immaculate, 
and when she gave birth to a child in her apartments in 
St. James’s Palace, the first Lord Hartington and Lord 
Hervey both believed themselves to be the father; but 
she, to make the most of her opportunity, wisely 
accredited the paternity to the Prince of Wales, who thus 
earned the undying hatred of Hervey.2. The proud 
father then turned to Lady Archibald Hamilton (wife of 
the Duke of Hamilton’s brother), who had ten children, 
and was neither young nor beautiful, but clever enough to 
make her husband believe she was faithful, although the 
intimacy between her and her royal lover was patent to 
all the world besides. 

Realising the advisability to be off with the old love 
before he was on with the new, Frederick sent Lord 
Baltimore to Miss Vane, commanding her to live abroad 
for a period, on pain of forfeiting the allowance of 
£1600 that he had made her since her dismissal from 
court— if she would not live abroad, she might starve 
for him in England.” Miss Vane sent for Hervey, who 
recommended her to refuse obedience—a step that 
infuriated the Prince with the adviser; but eventually 
she reminded her erstwhile lover of all she had sacrificed 
for the love she bore him, and this so tickled his vanity 
that not only did he permit her to retain her son and the 
income, and to remain in England, but gave her a house 
in Grosvenor Street wherein to live, 


1 Wraxall: “Historical Memoirs of Our Time.” 
2 The boy was christened Cornwell Fitz-Frederick, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, February 26, 1736. 
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Following the example of George II., who had 
appointed his mistress, Mrs. Howard, to be Woman of 
the Bedchamber to his wife, Frederick made Lady 
Archibald Hamilton a Lady-in- Waiting to the Princess of 
Wales, Lady Archibald was, however, soon replaced in 
his favour by Lady Middlesex, who, though not good- 
looking, was the possessor of many accomplishments, 
but she had to be content to share his affections with Miss 
Granville and various opera dancers and singers. 

The Prince, being unable to secure an increased income 
from his father, resorted to the usual device of borrowing 
money wherever he could get it. The Duchess of 
Marlborough wrote : 

They have found a way in the city to borrow £30,000 for the 
Prince at ten per cent. interest, to pay his crying debts to tradespeople ; 
but I doubt that sum will not go very far. The salaries in the 
Prince’s families are £25,000 a year, besides a good deal of expense at 
Cliefden in building and furniture; and the Prince and Princess’s 
allowance for their clothes is £6000 a year each. I am sorry there is 
such an increase in expense more than in former times, when there was 
more money a great deal: and I really think it would have been more 
for the Prince’s interest if his counsellors had advised him to live only 
as a great man, and to give the reasons for it; and in doing so he 
would have made a better figure, and been safer, for nobody that does 
not get by it themselves, can possibly think the contrary method a 
right one, 

The debts accumulated so rapidly, that there was really 
some show of reason for Lord Hervey (always on the 
look-out to revenge himself for the defection of his mis- 
tress) when he said to the Queen that there 
was danger of the King’s days being shortened by the profligate usurers 
who lent the Prince money on condition of being paid at his Majesty’s 
death, and who, he thought, would want nothing but a fair opportunity 
to hasten the day of payment; and the King’s manner of exposing him- 
self would make it easy for the usurers to accomplish such a design. 

Hitherto in his quarrels with his ‘parents Frederick 
had not always been in the wrong, but in 1737 he com- 
mitted an unpardonable offence in connection with the 
birth of his first legitimate child, Augusta, afterwards 


Duchess of Brunswick, and mother of Caroline, the 


unhappy consort of George IV. Though he had known 
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for many months that the Princess of Wales was with 
child, he did not inform his parents of the approaching 
event until July 5. But that was the least part of his 
transgression. Twice in that month he took the Princess 
secretly from Hampton Court to St. James’s Palace, and 
on the second occasion, with only Lady Archibald 
Campbell in attendance, arrived in London but a few 
hours before the accouchement. 

The Queen had determined to be present at the birth. 
“ She cannot be brought to bed as quick as one can blow 
one’s nose,” she had told the King, “ and I will be sure 
it is her child.” Both were furious at being circum- 
vented, and the King expressed his anger in no measured 
terms. ‘See now, with all your wisdom, how they have 
outwitted you,” he said to his wife. ‘ This is all your 
fault. ‘There is a false child will be put upon you, and 
how will you answer it to all your children? This has 
been fine care and fine management for your son William; 
he is much indebted to you.” The Queen drove to 


St. James’s without delay, saw the child, and abandoned 


her suspicions. ‘God bless you, poor little creature,” 
she said as she kissed it, ‘‘ you have come into a disagree- 
able world.” Had it been a big, healthy boy, instead of 
a girl, she said, she ~~ not so readily have accepted 
the paternity claimed for it. Lord Essex’ wrote from 
Hampton Court to the Prince of Wales on August 3: 


The King has commanded me to acquaint your Royal Highness that 
his Majesty most heartily rejoices at the safe delivery of the Princess ; 
but that your carrying away of her Royal Highness from Hampton 
Court, the then residence of the King, the Queen, and the Royal 
Family, under the pains and certain indication of immediate labour, to 
the imminent danger and hazard both of the Princess and her child, 
and after sufficient warnings for a week before, to have made the 
necessary preparations for this happy event; without acquainting his 
Majesty, or the Queen, with the circumstances the Princess was in, or 
giving them the least notice of your departure ; is looked upon by the 
King to be such a deliberate indignity offered to himself and to the 
Queen, that he resents it to the highest degree.? 





1 William Capel, third Earl of Essex (1697-1743). 
2 Letters . . . between the King, Queen, Prince and Princess of 
Wales, on the occasion of the birth of the young Princess, 1737. 
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A lengthy correspondence ensued, wherein, on the one 
hand, the Prince excused himself on the ground that the 
Princess was seized with the pains of labour earlier than 
was expected, and that at Hampton Court he was without 
a midwife or any assistance ; and, on the other, the King 
declined to accept these reasons as true, refused to receive 
his son, and ordered him to leave St. James’s as soon as 
possible. 

George II. summed up the situation in a final letter 
dated September 10: 


Gerorce R. 

The professions you have lately made in your letters, of your 
peculiar regards to me, are so contradictory to all your actions, that 1 
cannot suffer myself to be imposed upon by them. You know very 
well you did not give the least intimation to me or to the Queen, 
that the Princess was with child or breeding, until within less than a 
month of the birth of the young Princess: you removed the Princess 
twice in the week immediately preceding the day of her delivery, 
from the place of my residence, in expectation, as you have voluntarily 
declared, of her labour; and both times upon your return, you 
industriously concealed from the knowledge of me and the Queen every 
circumstance relating to this important affair: and you, at last, without 
giving any notice to me, or to the Queen, precipitately hurried the 
Princess from Hampton Court, ina condition not to be named. After 
having thus, in execution of your own determiined measures, exposed 
both the Princess and her child to the greatest perils, you now plead 
surprise and tenderness for the Princess, as the only motives that 
occasioned these repeated indignities offered to me and to the Queen 
your mother. 

This extravagant and undutiful behaviour in so essential a point 
as the birth of an heir to my crown, is such evidence of your pre- 
meditated defiance of me, and such a contempt of my authority and 
of the natural right belonging to your parents, as cannot be excused by 
the pretended innocence of your intentions, nor palliated or disguised 
by specious words only. 

But the whole tenour of your conduct for a considerable time has 
been so entirely void of all real duty to me, that I have long had 
reason to be highly offended with you. ; 

And until you withdraw your regard and confidence from those 
by whose instigation and advice you are directed and encouraged in 
your unwarrantable behaviour to me and your Queen, and until your 
return to your duty, you shall not reside in my palace: which I will 
not suffer to be made the resort of them, who, under the appearance 
of an attachment to you, foment the division which you have made 
in my family, and thereby weaken the common interest of the whole. 
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In the meantime, it is my pleasure that you leave St. James’s with 
all your family, when it can be done without prejudice or inconvenience 
to the Princess. I shall for the present leave to the Princess the care 
of my grand-daughter, until a proper time calls upon me to consider 
of her education. 


(Signed)  G.R. 


The Prince, through Lord Baltimore, sought to make 
a personal explanation to the Queen, who, through Lord 
Grantham, declined to receive it; and later the Princess, 
doubtless inspired by her husband, wrote to the King and 
Queen to express a desire for reconciliation, but in vain, 
for, in the sovereign’s eyes, his son’s offence was rank, 
Indeed, the King went so far as to print the corre- 
spondence between himself and the Prince of Wales, and 
the latter made the effectual reply of publishing the not 
dissimilar letters of his father, when Prince of Wales, to 
George I. This reduced the King to impotent fury. 
He declared he did not believe Frederick could be his 
son, and insisted that he must be “what in German we 
call a Wechselbalg—I do not know if you have a word for 
itin English. It is not what you call a foundling, but a 
child put in a cradle instead of another.” 

What induced Frederick to risk the life of his wife and 
unborn child, and to put to hazard the succession, was a 
mystery at the time, and must remain without satisfactory 
explanation. That it was done solely to annoy his parents 
seems an insufficient reason, though no other is apparent, 
and Hervey suggests that the hasty nocturnal removal 
was undertaken to prevent the presence of the Queen at 
the birth. 

The Prince of Wales had, in 1730, taken a lease from 
the Capel faraily of Kew House (the fee of which was 
many years afterwards purchased by George III. from the 
Dowager Countess of Essex), and thither he and his wife 
repaired for a while after being evicted from St. James’s 
Palace; but soon they returned to London, and held 
their court, first at Norfolk House, St. James’s Square, 
placed at their disposal by the Duke of Norfolk, and later 


1 Letters . . . between the King, Queen, Prince and Princess of 
Wales, on the occasion of the birth of the young Princess, 1737. 
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at Leicester House, Leicester Square. The King expressed 
a wish that no one should visit his son, and actually 
caused it to be intimated to foreign ambassadors that 
their calling on the Prince of Wales was objectionable to . 
him; but this injunction was so generally disregarded 
that he took the extraordinary step of issuing, through 
his Chamberlain, a threat : 


His Majesty, having been informed that due regard has not been 
paid to his order of the 11th of September, 1737, has thought fit to 
declare that no person whatsoever, who shall! go to pay their court to 
their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, shall be 
admitted into his Majesty’s presence, at any of his royal palaces. 

(Signed) GRAFTON. 


Even this measure failed of its effect, for while those 
who sought the King’s favour had not been to Leicester 
House, the Opposition, knowing they had nothing to lose, 
were not affected by the new command. Indeed, delighted 
to have so influential a chief, they . flocked around 
Frederick, and Bolingbroke,! Chesterfield,? Pulteney,’ 
Dodington, Carteret, Wyndham,® Townshend,® and 
Cobham’ were soon numbered among his regular visitors ; 
and Huish has compiled a long list of peers who fre- 
quently attended his Jevées. 

The Prince made a very determined bid for popularity 
among all classes. He put himself at the head of “ the 
- patriots” and in 1739 recorded his first vote as a peer of 
Parliament against the Address and in favour of the war 
policy ; subsequently, when war was declared, taking 
part with the Opposition in the public celebrations. He 
encouraged British manufactures, and neither he nor the 
Princess wore, or encouraged the wearing of, foreign 


1 Henry St. John, first Viscount Bolingbroke (1678-1751), 

2 Philip Dormer Stanhope, fourth Earl of Chesterfield (1694-1773). 

® Sir William Pulteney, afterwards Earl of Bath (1684-1764). 

# John Carteret, afterwards Earl Granville (1690-1763). 

5 Sir Charles Wyndham, afterwards second Earl of Egremont 
(1710-1763). 

6 William Townshend, second son of Charles, second Viscount 
Townshend (1702 ?-1738). 

7 Richard Temple, Viscount Cobham (1669 ?~1749). 
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materials. He gave entertainments to the nobility at his 
seat at Clifden in Buckinghamshire, and, visiting Bath in 
1738, cleared the prison of all debtors and made a 
- present of £1000 towards the general hospital. Nor 
did he neglect letters and art, for which he had some 
slight regard. He pattonised Thomson, and Vertue the 
engraver, employed Dr. Freeman to write a “ History of 
the English Tongue” as a text-book for Prince George 
and the younger princes*; sent two of his court to Cave, 
the publisher, to inquire the name of the author of the 
first issue of “ The Rambler” ; and exchanged badinage 
with Pope, whom he visited at Twickenham. Pope 
received him with great courtesy and expressions of 
attachment. 

“Tis well,” said Frederick, “ but how shall we reconcile your love 
to a prince with your professed indisposition to kings, sin¢e princes 
will be kings in time ? ” 

“Sir,” said the poet, “I consider Royalty under that noble and 


authorised type of the lion: while he is young and before his nails are 
grown, he may be approached and caressed with safety and pleasure.” 


Frederick became very popular. There was a general 
impression that he had been ill-treated, and there was a 
disposition among the lower classes to make amends for 
the slight he endured in having to live as a private 
gentleman at Norfolk House, without even the usual 
appanage of a sentry. 


Some I have heard who speak this with rebuke, 
Guards should attend as well the prince as duke, 
Guards should protect from insult Britain’s heir, 
Who greatly merits all the nation’s care, 

Pleas’d with the honest zeal, they thus express, 
I tell them what each statesman must confess ; 
No guard so strong, so noble, e’er can prove, 

As that which Frederick has—a people’s love. 


“My God, popularity makes me sick; but Fritz’s 


1 Besides Augusta, Frederick by his wife had issue: George III. ; 
Edward Augustus, Duke of York and Albany (1739-1767); William 
Henry, Duke of Gloucester and Edinburgh (8743-1805); Heary 
Frederick, Duke of Cumberland (1745-1790); Frederick William 
(1760-14765); Caroline Matilda (1751~1775), who marricd Christiag 
VEE., King of Denmark; and Louisa Anne, who died at am early age. 
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popularity makes me vomit!” exclaimed the Queen, 
perhaps after hearing that when Frederick assisted to 
extinguish a fire the mob cried: “ Crown him! Crown 
him !” 

“| hear that yesterday, on his side of the House, they 
talked of the King’s being cast aside with the same sang 
froid as one would talk of a coach being overturned, and 
that my good son strutted about as if he had been already 
King. Did you mind the air with which he came into my 
drawing-room in the morning, though he does not think 
fit to honour me with his presence or ennui me with that 
of his wife’s of a night. I swear his behaviour shocked 
me so prodigiously that I could hardly bring myself to 
speak to him when he was with me afterwards ; I felt 
something here in my throat that swelled and half-choked 
me.” The King was as bitter, and refused to admit 
Frederick to the Queen’s death-bed. ‘ His poor mother 
is not in a condition to see him act his false, whining, 
cringing tricks now.” ‘The Queen declared that she was 
sure he wanted to see her only to have the delight of 
knowing she was dead a little sooner than if he had to 
await the tidings at home. 

An attempt, in 1742, to bring to an end the crying 
scandal of the open enmity between the King and the 
heir-apparent was made by Walpole, who thought, by 
detaching the Prince from the Opposition, to strengthen 
his ever-decreasing majority. The Bishop of Oxford? was 
sent to Norfolk House to intimate that if the Prince 
would make his peace with his father through the medium 
of a submissive letter, ministers would prevail upon the 
King to increase his income by £50,000, pay his debts to 
the tune of £200,000, and find places for his friends. 
The terms were tempting, but the Prince, aware that 
Walpole’s position was precarious, declined them, stating 


1 Thomas Secker, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury (1693-1768). 
“The bishop, who had been bred a presbyterian and man midwife— 
which sectand profession he had dropped for a season, while he was 
president of a very free-thinking club, has been converted by Bishop 
Talbot, whose relation he married, and had his faith settled in a 
prebend of Durham.”—Horace Watrote. 
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that he knew the offer came, not from the King, but from 
the minister, and that, while he would gladly be reconciled 
to his father, he could accomplish that without setting a 
price upon it. ‘‘ Walpole,” he declared, “was a bar 
between the King and his people, between the King and 
foreign powers; between the King and himself.” The 
refusal was politic, for Walpole was most unpopular. “I 
have added to the debt of the nation,” so ran the inscrip- 
tion on a scroll issuing from the mouth of an effigy of 
Walpole, sitting between the King and the Prince; ‘I 
have subtracted from its glory; I have multiplied its 
embarrassments; and I have divided its royal family.” 
The Prince’s refusal to entertain the overture was a blow 
to the minister, who contended against a majority in the 
House of Commons until February 2, 1742, when he 
declared he would regard the question of the Chippenham 
election as a vote of confidence, and, if defeated upon it, 
would never again enter that House. He was beaten by 
sixteen, and on the 18th inst. took his seat ‘in another 
place” as the Earl of Orford. 

Immediately after Walpole’s downfall, messages were 
exchanged between Norfolk House and St. James’s, and 
on February 17 father and son met and embraced at the 
palace. The Prince’s friends came into office, and the 
Prince testified to his joy by liberating four-and-twenty 
prisoners from his father’s Bench—the amount of their 
debts being added to his own. He was indeed so over- 
come with delight at his virtue in being reconciled to the 
King that he ventured upon a joke when Mr. Vane, 
who was notoriously in the court interest, congratulated 
him on his reappearance at St. James’s. ‘‘ A vane,” quoth 
he to the courtier, “is a weathercock, which turns with 
every gust of the wind, and therefore I dislike a vane.” 
Witty, generous Prince ! 

The reconciliation was short-lived, and thereafter for 
the rest of his life Frederick was in opposition to the 
Court ; but of these later years there is little or nothing 
to record, save that he solicited in vain the command ot 
the royal army in the rebellion of ’45. In March, 1751, 
he caught cold, and on the 20th, while Desnoyers 
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was playing the violin by his bedside to amuse him, 
crying, ‘* Fe sens la mort,” he expired suddenly—it is said 
from the bursting of an abscess which had been formed 
by a blow from a tennis ball. At the whist-table the 
King received the news, and, showing neither surprise nor 
emotion, crossed the room to where the Countess of 
Yarmouth sat at another table; after saying simply, *‘J/ est 
mort,’ George II. retired to his apartments, “I lost my eldest 
son,” he remarked subsequently, “ but I am glad of it.” 

The writers of the day were fulsome in their praise of 
the deceased Prince. An amusing sermon was preached 
at Mayfair Chapel, in the course of which the preacher, 
lamenting the demise of the royal personage, declared 
that his Royal Highness “had no great parts, but he had 
great virtues ; indeed, they degenerated into vices ; he 
was very generous, but I hear his generosity has ruined a 
great many people ; and then his condescension was such 
that he kept very bad company.” 

Those who knew the Prince and had no object to serve 
in lauding him, spoke without ambiguity : 

He was indeed as false as his capacity would allow him to be, and 
was more capable in that walk than in any other, never having the 
least hesitation, from principle or fear of future detection, in telling 
any lie that served his purpose. He had a much weaker under- 
standing, and, if possible, a more obstinate temper than his father; 
that is, more tenacious of opinions he had once formed, though less 
capable of ever forming right ones. Had he had one grain of merit at 
the bottom of his heart, one should have had compassion for him in 
the situation to which his miserable poor head soon reduced him, a 
mother that despised him, sisters that betrayed him, a brother set up 
against him, and a set of servants that neglected him, and were neither 
of use nor capable of being of use to him, or desirous of being so. 


So said Lord Hervey,’ and, though his known enmity 
to Frederick makes one reluctant to accept his estimate, it 
must be admitted that his remarks are borne out by others 
well qualified to judge. 

Sir Robert Walpole, who, during the Prince’s lifetime, 
thought that, if the King should die, the Queen and 
her unmarried children would be in a bad way, said to 


Heryey ; 





1 Memoirs of the Court of George II. 
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I do not know any people in the world so much to be pitied as that 
gay young company with which you and I stand every day in the 
drawing-room at that door from which we this moment come, bred up 
in state, in affluence, caressed and courted, and to go at once from that 
into dependence upon a brother who loves them not, and whose 
extravagance and covetousness will make him grudge every guinea 
they spend, as it must come out of a purse not sufficient to defray the 
expenses of his own vices, 


What is to be said in his favour? That through his 
intercession Flora Macdonald, imprisoned for harbouring 
the Chevalier, received her liberty; that when Richard 
Glover, the author of ‘“ Leonidas,” fell upon evil days he 
sent him {500 ; that he was a plausible speaker,’ fond of 
music, the author of two songs, and had sufficient sense 
of humour to attempt an occasional practical joke. 
On the other hand, he was a gambler and a spend- 
thrift, without a notion of common honesty; unstable 
and untruthful, a feeble enemy and a lukewarm friend. 
He is, indeed, best disposed of in the well-known verse : 


Here lies Fred, 
Who was alive, and is dead. 
Had it been his father, 
I had much rather. 
Had it been his brother, 
Still better than another. 
Had it been his sister, 
No one would have missed her. 
Had it been the whole generation, 
Still better for the nation, 
But since ’tis only Fred, 
Who was alive, and is dead, 
There’s no more to be said. 


Lewis MELVILLE. 


1 “ As a friend to liberty in general, and to toleration in particular, I 
wish you may meet with all proper favour; but for myself I never 
give my vote in Parliament; and to influence my friends or direct my 
servants in theirs does not become my station. To leave them 
entirely to their own conscience and understanding is a rule I have 
hitherto prescribed to myself, and it is my purpose to adhere to it 
through the whole of my life.” This was Frederick’s reply to the 
Quaker who asked him to use his influence in favour of the bill con- 
cerning his sect; and, as Hujsh remarks, “could anything be more 
agreeable to the spirit of the British constitution?” 
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T is nearly the quietest place in the world, and quite 
| the most bewitching. Bounded on three sides by 
heathery hills and on the fourth by the sea, it 
demands so little attention from the big world that it 
does not even boast an inn. In the old days, before 
the ubiquity of the bicycle, the dwellers in this glen 
were safe from the harassment of the tourist : none came 
here to spoil their landscape and complain of the thin- 
ness of their ‘‘chuckens.” Even now an unfamiliar face 
causes excited comment, and an unknown figure on the 
beach is a matter for indignation. Yet lately there have 
been as many as three bicycles in the village at the same 
moment, and once I met someone who had seen a motor- 
car only a few miles away. The world is too much with 
us now. 

It has been suggested to me that the place must be dull. 
That is an idea to laugh at, for there is too much good 
comradeship and too much merriment in Ireland for 
dullness to exist. Every cottage holds a friend and a 
“‘creepy-stool” to sit on by the open hearth, and a 
two-handed welcome. A great many of them also hold 
the pig ; but one soon gets used to that, whether it is the 
live one grunting behind a precarious parapet of wood 
or the dead one hanging from the roof by his heels. One 
thinks nothing of pigs; but once, while I was having a 
“crack” with a friend over a peat fire, my hair was 
nibbled by an inquiring horse, and that, I own, was 
a surprise to me. 

*“* May I never sin,” cried my hostess, ‘‘ but he’s thinkin’ 
it’s the hay!” And the Irish have a reputation for com- 
pliment ! 

Well, it is true enough that the people of the Glen can 
pay very pretty compliments, but some of them have a 
doubtful sound to English ears. 

**’Deed, dear, I wouldn’t ha’ known ye,” said an old 
man, sadly, “ ye’ve got so clean,” 
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I believe he meant thin. One hopes so. - 

“We've missed ye many a day, Mem,” cried an 
enthusiastic friend ; “‘ for sure ye were never like a lady 
at all!” 

This is the highest praise possible. Homeliness—“ just 
like one of ourselves”—is the first of virtues in a land 
where shyness and reticence are invariably mistaken for 
pride. Many a time I have heard some “leddy from 
England” condemned as “‘tarrible haughty” for no 
greater lapse of manners than passing a total stranger on 
the road without ‘‘ so much as sayin’ it’s a fine day.” 

“Eh, but ye’re the nice plain leddy!” is a greeting 
that has a disconcerting effect on the uninitiated, to whom 
it should be quickly explained as meaning nothing worse 
than ‘* plain-spoken.” 

Gratitude for gifts is often expressed picturesquely. I 
have seen a man, on receiving an unassuming present of 
socks, bare his white head, and say solemnly, with eyes 
directed skywards : ‘“‘ When hope was gone, help came.” 
And a more solid gift, such as a shirt or a petticoat, will 
secure for the giver the promise of every imaginable 
comfort, including a ‘‘ handsome husband ” and a “ crown 
of glory.” These may seem large returns for a yard or 
two of flannel; but it must be remembered that in the 
Glen there are plenty of handsome husbands and very 
little flannel, and the reward is therefore not so dispropor- 
tionate as it sounds. That shirt will have to last, probably, 
till another comes from the same quarter, for money is 
pitifully scarce, and since ’taties and turf are necessities, 
“ae wardrobe is a luxury that is generally left to 
uck, 

“ All the gold in Ballytearim is what’s sticking to the 
whin,” sings the Glen’s own poet ; and that golden glory 
of the gorse is not, perhaps, so great a compensation to 
the dweller in wind-swept Ballytearim and its like as to 
the poet. The relative values of sentiment and sustenance 
were once naively expressed by a dear old woman who is 
now dead. She was telling her troubles. 

** Och, dear, I’ve neither father nor mother, nor brother 
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nor sister. They’re all dead. And worst o’ all, the goat’s 
giving no milk this year!” She was a widow, but the 
loss of her husband does not seem to have counted for 
much among her sorrows. She had a poor opinion of 
matrimony. 

“ All I gained by me marriage was the loss of me eye,” 
she would say. ‘‘ Wasn’t I lighting me man’s pipe when 
a spark lit out o’ the fire intil me eye and blinded me? 
That’s all I got by me marriage.” 

She was a cripple, too, and living on a parish pittance, 
but this rarely depressed her. She, like every true child 
of the Glen, could gossip wittily and laugh with sincere 
enjoyment among conditions that would move a spectator 
to tears if it were not for the infection of his hostess’s 
merriment, Her grunting pig in its wooden box she 
would refer to as “me old piano over there in the 
corner.” In the Glen, even the small children are full of 
humour. It was once suggested to a barefooted mite of 
six, on a bitter day, that she might be the better for a 
pair of stockings. She answered with pride : 

“But I have a pair of stockings.” Then, after a 
pause, she glanced up with the brightest of smiles and a 
very palpable twinkle in her violet eyes, and added : 
‘* But the one’s white and the other’s black ! ” 

A visit to the dying is not here an occasion for long 
faces and solemn voices. There was a man who was 
wasting in consumption—the gayest of companions and 
the best of story-tellers—who used to allude to his own 
funeral with a smile of grim humour. 

“Aye,” he used to say, “every day I’m getting a 
lighter burden for four!” 

Death often visits the Glen: for food is chiefly 
potatoes, and drink is chiefly strong tea—when it is not 
the “cratur ”—and clothes are scarce, and floors are of 
mud, and roofs are mainly ventilation, and winds are 
damp. One would think this must be a dreary place to 
live in-——if one had never lived here. As a matter of 
fact, there are few such well-loved corners in all green 
Ireland, and that is saying a great deal. It is loved not 
only for its rare beauty, its purple moors and mossy 
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woods and blue headlands, but also for that unnameable spell 
that floats in Irish air, that glamour of romancewhich makes 
every Irish peasant at the same time a poet and a poem. 

“It’s the purtiest place in the world,” says Biddy or 
Paddy in a tone of earnest conviction ; and though neither 
Biddy nor Paddy has ever seen any other place, and one 
must therefore smile at the rashness of the statement, one 
is in one’s heart inclined to agree with it. The pity of it 
is that so many Biddies and Paddies are driven to enlarge 
their experience by emigration. Moira O’Neill has spoken 
for all such exiles. 


Wathers of Moyle, I hear ye callin’ 

Clearer for half o’ the world between, 
Antrim hills and the wet rain fallin’ 

Whiles ye are nearer than snow-tops keen : 
Dreams o’ the night an’ a night wind callin’ 
What is the half o’ the world between? 


Maup StTawELL. 


To Delia, from her Country Lover 


(SEVENTEENTH CENTURY) 


Y fickle love, my Delia, say, 
Could I but carry you away, 
And in my cottage set you down, 


"Midst trees and flowers, far from the town 
You think you tire of—would you stay ? 


Ah no, at first, demure yet gay, 

At sweet simplicity you’d play 

In wooden shoes and home-spun gown, 
My fickle love. 


But in a week, aye, in a day, 

You’d weary and would hear me pray 

A longer trial with a frown, 

Then mocking at your country clown 

And his poor hopes—you’d say me nay, 
My fickle love. 


WInIFRED Ross, 

















The Loch Lomond Expedition 
An Episode of the Rising of 1715 


The Lord’s my targe, I will be stout 
With dirk and trusty blade ; 

Though Campbells swarm in flocks about, 
I will not be afraid. 


HESE lines quaintly illustrate a phase of Highland 
sentiment during the first half of the eighteenth 
century, when “‘ Campbells” might be taken as a 
comprehensive term for the Hanoverian element as 
opposed to the supporters of the Stuart cause. This 
Western clan had consistently sided against the Jacobites, 
and the rising of 1715 found their chief, the Duke of 
Argyll, in supreme command of the Government forces in 
Scotland. | 

On August 20, the Earl of Mar had raised the 
Chevalier’s standard at Braemar; the northern clans were 
thronging to join him; and broken bands, on the watch 
for any opportunity of plunder or retaliation, lurked 
among the glens and passes commanding access to the 
Lowlands. 

In October some MacGregors under Gregor Mac- 
Gregor of Glengyle, a nephew of Rob Roy, swept through 
the pass of Balmaha, raided the lands of Buchanan and 
Menteith, seized all the boats, and retired to Inch Murren, 
the largest island on Loch Lomond, about two miles from 
Balloch, Here they made merry at the expense of His 
Grace of Montrose ; for, not content with occupying his 
land, they devoured several of his deer; although, as we 
are indignantly told, they might have had cows’ flesh in 
plenty. This preference for venison is interesting, as 
cattle were then a prized and somewhat rare commodity 
in the Highlands. At midnight these caterans came 
ashore in the parish of Bonhill, where they were received 
by the ringing of all the church bells. Such an ominous 
sound may have suggested the infliction of a Presbyterian 
discourse; it acted on their nerves with terrifying effect, 
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and they at once thought fit to scamper in great haste 
back to their boats. They returned to the island, took 
care to load their flotilla with more of His Grace’s 
venison, and departed for Inversnaid. 

No self-respecting county could tolerate such conduct, 
and the Loch Lomond expedition was the response. An 
account of this operation, which was conducted with all 
the pomp and circumstance of a modern review, was 
reprinted and edited by James Dennistoun, of Glasgow, 
in 1834, from original documents ; but who the author 
was does not appear. He begins by describing the Clan 
Gregiour as a race of men “ utterly infamous for thieving, 
depredation, and murder,” and refers to other peculiar- 
ities in order to expose them as “ miscreants who neither 
fear God nor regard man.” The expedition started with 
five hundred volunteers from Paisley and Ayrshire, who 
had been posted as a garrison to protect Hanoverian 
interests in Dumbarton and the district, and one hundred 
sailors, ‘ well hearted and well armed,” from the men-of- 
war then lying in the Clyde. These brought with them 
their pinnaces and long boats armed with two large screw- 
guns and four pateraroes, which were swivel-cannon fixed 
to the gunwale and often charged with nails, stones, and 
any miscellaneous projectiles that came readiest to hand. 
Local levies also joined from Dumbarton, Kilpatrick, 
Rosneath, Row, and Cardross, under the command of 
the Honourable Master John Campble of Mammore, 
uncle to the Duke of Argyll, MacAulay of Ardencaple, 
and a fine train of the gentlemen of the shire. 

The boats were dragged by horses up the Leven, 
“which next to Spey is reckon’d the most rapid river 
in Scotland”; and though our informant limits his 
description strictly to the martial side of the enterprise, 
it is permissible to suppose from what he leaves unsaid 
that a glorious autumn day lent energy and courage to 
the band. The devious windings of the river led them 
through a valley then famous for its sylvan beauty, and 
at no time more pleasing than when in the full radiance 
of its autumn tints. Three miles up they would reach 
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the only sign of habitation, a few cottages tourid Cordale 
House and the old manston of the Smolletts, the Place 
of Bonhill. Both these mansions stood elose by the 
riverside, as indeed they stand to this day. Here, no 
doubt, they baited, and refreshed the inner man, for even 
high enterprise must be sustained at intervals by bread 
and cheese, 

On reaching the loch, as many as could boatded the 
boats j sail was set, and on water and land the expedition 
advaneed in order of battle. We ate told that the men 
thiarched with the greatest ardour and alacrity; while 
from the pinnaces, pateraroes and small arms were dis- 
charged, and so dreadful 2 noise was produced through 
the multiplied echoes of the vast mountains that “perhaps 
there was riever 2 more lively resemblance of thunder.” 
In fact, “they made altogether so very fine an appearance 
as had never been seen in that place befere, and might 
have gratified even a curious person.” And so, against 
evening, when the russet on the distant hills was fading 
into sombre grey, and fringes of mist lay like smoke 
along the wooded shores, they came to Luss, eleven 
miles out. 

Here they were joined by Sir Humphrey Colquhoun 
and forty or fifty of his clan, “stately fellows in their 
short hose aud belted plaids, arm’d each of ’em with a 
well-fix’d gun on his shoulder, a strong handsome target, 
with a sharp pointed steel of above half an ell in length 
screw’d into the navel of it on his left arm, a sturdy 
claymore by his side and a pistol or two with a dark and 
knife in his belt.” King George or King James might 
mean little to them; the propinquity of a hereditary foe 
was sufficient excuse for their patriotism. They remem- 
bered Glen Fruin, where, a little over a century before, 
their clan had been almost exterminated by the Mac- 


Gregors. 

Next morning the Jacobites amongst them tried, as 
they had already done, to turn the expedition. Macdonald 
of Glengarry, who was lying in Strathfillan with fifteen 
hundred men, was said to have reinforced the MaeGregors. 
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The Highlanders would sit in safety behind the rocks and 

r the boats as they crossed to Inversnaid. But in 
vain; ‘‘all this could not dishearten these brave men. 
They knew that the McGregiours and the Devil are to be 
dealt with after the same manner, and that if they be 
resisted they will flee.” 

Thus comforted, they persevered ; and by noon reached 
Inversnaid, the place of, danger. Here it was deemed 
advisable to prepare the ground by artillery fire; and as 
the enemy absolutely declined to show himself, Captain 
Clark, “‘in order to rouse those thieves from their dens - 
loos’d one of his great guns and drove a ball through the 
roof of a house on the face of the mountain, whereupon 
an old wife or two came crawling out and scrambled up 
the hill, but otherwise there was no appearance of any body 
of men on the mountains, only some few, standing out of 
reach on the craggy rocks looking at them.” On this the 
whole force, ‘“‘to the number of one hundred men in 
all” (presumably the boats could hold no more, and the 
remainder stood to admire and encourage on the Inver- 
ouglas shore), “with the greatest intrepidity leapt om 
shore, got up to the top of the mountain, and drew up in 
order, and stood about an hour, their drums beating all 
the while, but no enemie appearing, they thereupon went 
in quest of the boats.” These they destroyed or carried 
back with them to Luss, and thence returned next day to 
Dumbarton, ‘‘ without the loss or hurt of so much as one 
man.” 

The account ends with a pious reflection on the Provi- 
dence of God in that, though a prodigious storm had been 
raging for three days past, they got a fair wind in the 
poop all the way up the loch, and “ when they had done 
their business it kindly veer’d about and brought them 
safely and speedily” home. It then commenced to blow 
as boisterously as before. Nor did they abuse their 
opportunity to burn the goods and housing of the Mac- 
Gregors, They did not take from them the value of a shoe 
latchet, save one fork, which is excused as it “ might have 
been used as a weapon.” 
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Although it seems to have been a fantastical affair, there 
can be no doubt that the expedition had the desired effect. 
In a time of mutual distrust and great uncertainty, it 
showed that here at least the authorities were determined 
to act with energy and decision, and that any descent on 
Dumbartonshire would meet with a warm reception. The 
Macgregors retreated to Strathfillan, where Glengarry was 
joined by fresh levies from the western islands. He 
ventured no further south, but turned off with his whole 
force, some two thousand four hundred strong, against 
Inverary. 


Stuart K. TuRnsBuLt. 


The Hermit Pope 


N the 19th of May the Roman Church celebrates 
() the Feast of St. Celestine, Pope and Confessor, 
praying in her collect for grace “after the 
example of him who prized the supreme pontificate less 
than humility,” “ to despise all worldly things and happily 
attain to the rewards which are promised to the humble.” 
In startling contrast with her canonisation is the scathing 
judgment of Dante ; he has placed Celestine, ‘‘ who made 
from cowardice the great refusal,” on the confines of hell, 
amid ‘that crew of caitiffs, hateful alike to God and to 
His enemies, who lived without blame and without 
praise.” 

The story of the Hermit Pope and his “ great refusal ” 
is one of the strangest pages in the strange book of 
medieval history. Celestine is the embodiment of the 
apocalyptic ideas which filled many men’s minds when the 
thirteenth century was drawing to its close—ideas which had 
their fountain-head in the propheciesof the Calabrian mystic, 
Joachim de Flore, Joachim had announced the coming 
of a new dispensation, under which political organisation 
and outward ceremonial should be replaced by asceticism 
and contemplation, and monks should preach the ‘eternal 
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gospel” and rule the world. Celestine’s age was one of 
widespread corruption in the hierarchy ; and an ardent 
zeal for Church reform was abroad, mingled with 
wild, fantastic hopes, In the Franciscan Order a sharp 
strife was being waged between the “ Spirituals,” inspired 
by the teachings of Joachim and clinging to the absolute 
poverty which had been St. Francis’s ideal, and the laxer 
brethren, who aimed at worldly wealth and influence. In 
Celestine the “ Spirituals ” found a Pope after their own 
heart. Great was their joy at his election ; it seemed as 
if at last the saints were to judge the world. 

Peter of Morrone was probably the man most famous 
for sanctity in all Italy when, near the age of eighty, he 
ascended the papal throne as Celestine the Fifth. The 
son of peasants in the Abruzzi, he had, since his twenty- 
first year, given himself to a hermit’s life in the 
mountains of his native province. Seeking solitude, he 
withdrew to the almost inaccessible summit of Monte 
Majella ; but thither the fame of his holiness drew cther 
ascetics, until it became necessary to build houses and 
found an order. During Peter’s lifetime this order is said 
to have so increased as to possess thirty-six monasteries 
and more than six hundred monks. To obtain the due 
confirmation of it, Peter is stated by his later biographers 
to have made a journey on foot to the Council of Lyons ; 
and marvellous tales are told of how two angels attended 
him to ward off danger, and how on his arrival he hun 
his cowl on a sunbeam, From what we know of his life, 
Peter seems to have been a simple-minded anchorite, with 
little learning, and little knowledge or understanding of 
the great world. 

His sudden and startling elevation to the papacy was 
due to dissensions among the Cardinal electors, In July 
1294 the papal chair had been vacant for more than two 
years—a thing only once paralleled in earlier history— 
and the rival parties showed no signs of coming to 
agreement. 

Then Latinus Malabranca, the most distinguished 
member of the College, acting by arrangement with 
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Charles II., King of Naples, declared to the cardinals 
assembled at Perugia that the Holy Ghost had made in 
a dream a revelation to a saintly man. It was that the 
Divine wrath would descend within four months if a 
Pope were not chosen, Benedict Gaetani, afterwards 
Boniface VIII., the leader of the party opposed to 
Latinus, inquired if the saintly man was Peter of 
Morrone; Latinus answered that he was, and at once 
proposed that the inspired hermit should be elected to 
the vacant throne. The cardinals, taken by surprise, 
possibly conscience-stricken, and each hoping to gain 
power through a feeble Pope, at last came to an under- 
standing, and on July 5, 1294, Peter was chosen to be 
Supreme Head of the Church. 

No sooner was he elected than a dispute arose as to 
who was to gain the first influence over him by bearing 
the news. Finally, instead of the usual embassy of 
cardinals, the Archbishop of Lyons and the Bishops of 
Orvieto and Porto, with two apostolic notaries, were 
dispatched. One of the cardinals, however, suddenly 
joined them at the foot of Monte Morrone, and King 
Charles lay in wait near by. 

Strange indeed must the contrast have been between 
the brilliant train of ecclesiastics and the simple recluse 
whom they saluted on the mountain’s summit as Head 
of Christendom, Gazing through the iron-barred window 
of a narrow cell, they beheld a timid old man, clad in 
a rough tunic, with unkempt beard, pale and sunken 
cheeks, limbs emaciated by many fasts, and eyelids wet 
with tears. Reverently kneeling, they told him how 
great a lot had fallen to him. He retired a while to 
pray for counsel, and then declared that he accepted, 
though unwillingly, the call, fearing Divine punishment 
if, for his own peace’ sake, he refused to bear the 
burden. 

No sooner had he been escorted down the mountain to 
the monastery at its foot than King Charles appeared, 
and the unhappy Pope never escaped from his clutches 
while his pontificate lasted. Charles, who had many ends 
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to serve, made him a mere tool, and gave him as officials 
creatures of his own. On them Peter, unused to business 
leaned, and the King was able to work his will. 3 

The cardinals at Perugia thrice besought the Pope to 
join them there, but Charles contrived to prevent him 
from going, and they on their part were afraid to venture 
into the King’s dominions. 

Meanwhile Peter had been transferred to Aquila. He 
entered the town riding on an ass, with the reins held by 
Charles and his son. Many praised his humility ; others 
deemed that he was lowering the dignity of the papacy. 
The townsfolk received him with enthusiasm. Soon 
followed his consecration, coronation, and investiture with 
the pallium. Three cardinals only were present to per- 
form the rites, 

When the others heard of the events at Aquila, jealousy 
of the King’s influence drew them thither. They insisted 
on a second coronation, and the ceremony was repeated 
in great state in a church outside the walls. Another 
solemn entry into Aquila then took place, Peter riding, 
surrounded by the whole Curia and with a great train of 
clergy, not upon an ass, but upon a white steed. An 
immense crowd, moved, so contemporary witnesses tell, 
by spiritual enthusiasm rather than by hope of gain, took 
part in the festivities, and sought the blessing of the 
saint-Pope. 

We have seen how powerless Celestine lay in Charles’s 
hands, The only part of the Pope’s policy which came 
from himself was his care for the religious orders. He 
bestowed special privileges upon the Morronites, the 
order he had founded, who now took the name of 
Celestines. He favoured the ‘‘spiritual”’ Franciscans, 
taking them under his peculiar patronage ; he divided the 
Roman province of the Dominicans into two ; he visited 
Monte Cassino, the parent house of the Benedictines, and 
sought to persuade the monks to join his own order ; and 
to the needy Johannites he assigned certain revenues. 

Most of his other official acts may be traced to the 
pressure of the ambitious Charles. New cardinals were 
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created on the King’s nomination; his son was made 
Archbishop of Lyons; his treaty with Aragon was con- 
firmed ; money was assigned to him by the Pope for the 
recapture of Sicily ; and finally the whole Curia was trans- 
ferred to his capital city of Naples. No wonder the 
cardinals, who in electing Celestine had hoped to win 
power for themselves, were indignant at the sight of a 
Pope wholly under the thumb of a self-seeking layman. 
The confusion, too, which resulted from Celestine’s com- 
plete ignorance of business was lamentable. 

Meanwhile the Pope himself was feeling painfully the 
burden of his office and his complete unfitness for it. 
Still more was he troubled by the lack of time for 
penitential observances. As Advent drew near, he had a 
wooden cell constructed in a remote part of the palace, 
and there gave himself to devotion, neglecting his official 
duties. He would often say to his friends that, but for 
their sake, he would wish not to be Pope. His business 
he handed over to three cardinals; naturally the others 
objected, declaring that there were now three popes 
instead of one. 

Then came the idea of abdication. It is doubtful who 
suggested it; some say the cardinals, and that Benedict 
Gaetani, Celestine’s successor, worked upon the Pope’s 
conscience by speaking words of supposed angelic warning 
through a tube into his lonely cell. More probably, how- 
ever, the idea sprang from Celestine’s sense of his own 
incapacity. 

Anyhow the desire for freedom grew stronger and 
stronger within him. Still, abdication was a thing 
unknown in the annals of the papacy, and its very 
possibility was questionable. Celestine took counsel of 
Benedict Gaetani, a profound lawyer, who expressed 
surprise, but declared the step possible, if valid grounds 
could be shown. Before long the plan became known 
to men to whom it was unwelcome in the highest degree 
—to Charles, to the newly appointed officials and 
cardinals, and to the Celestine brothers. The Celestines 
stirred up the people, and a great mob made its way into 
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the palace and demanded to see the Pope, who dared not 
admit that abdication was more than a passing thought 
in his mind. 

In the College of Cardinals there were two parties, 
for and against the proposed abdication. ‘Through the 
efforts of the latter section a procession was organised, in 
which many bishops and all the monks and clergy of the 
kingdom of Naples took part. It marched from the 
cathedral to the palace, and one of the bishops besought 
Celestine not to listen to those who would persuade him 
to resign. Celestine’s answer was indecisive, but showed 
in which direction his intention lay. 

It was not long before the first step was taken. A 
bull was issued, declaring valid the abdication of a Pope 
on important grounds. On December 13, 1294, 
Celestine appeared in the Consistory in full pomp, and 
renounced his high office on the grounds of his ‘“ desire 
for humility, for a purer life, for a stainless conscience, 
the weakness of his body, his ignorance, the perversity 
of the people, his personal incapacity, and his longing 
for the tranquillity of his former life.” . He then de- 
scended from his throne, laid aside the papal insignia— 
the ring, the crown, and the mantle—and sat upon the 
ground. 

Touched by his humility, one of the cardinals ex- 
claimed : “‘ Thou art fleeing that which all men, wise 
and foolish alike, desire!” His resignation accepted, 
Peter hastened to his cell, ‘‘ with such signs of spiritual 
gladness in his eyes and face ”»—so some eye-witnesses told 
Petrarch— as if he had not freed his shoulders from a 
grateful burden, but his neck from a deadly axe; and in 
his countenance there shone an angelic light.” 

To him, perhaps, the five months of his pontificate 
may have seemed but an evil dream, a delusion of the 
fiend, an unreal interruption of his true life of solitude, 
fasting, and prayer. 

Alas! there was little more peace for him on ‘earth. 
His very existence was a danger to the title of his 
successor, Benedict Gaetani (Boniface VIII.), for the 
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legality of the abdication was questioned. The poor 
hermit was placed under custody, and sent to Rome with 
an escort. He escaped, and, after wandering among the 
woods of Apulia, returned to his old mountain hermitage. 
Thither his pursuers followed him, and he fled, taking 
ship for Dalmatia. A storm threw him back on the 
Italian coast. The people there venerated him as a saint, 
and begged him to declare himself Pope again, but he 
gave himself up to the Podesta of the place and was 
brought once more into the hands of Boniface, who per- 
suaded him to consent to perpetual imprisonment. Shut 
up in the mountain fortress of Fumone near Alatri, in a 
cell so narrow, it is said, that when he slept his head 
touched the altar where he celebrated Mass, he did not 
linger long. On May 19, 1296, he passed away, martyred, 
it seemed, by the cruelty of his successor. 

In 1313 the Church canonised him. How Dante 
judged him we have seen ; on the other hand Petrarch, 
in his book on “‘ The Solitary Life,” praised the “‘ wondrous 
and lofty mind ” which led Celestine to despise the highest 
prize ever renounced by mortal man. 

We of the modern world may perhaps be content 
neither to praise nor condemn, but to pity him. 


C. A. Mites. 


Flarmless Beverages in Relation 
to Health 


EW people know that fluid in the way of water and 
} other harmless beverages is of even more importance 
in the preservation of health than the food they 

eat ; indeed food would be of no use, nor could it be 
assimilated by the system, nor would it nourish or 
maintain the tissues, if it were not for the assistance of 
water, This is the vehicle which enables the food that 
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maintains life to pass into the tissues through the organs 
which deal with it. To begin with, we can live longer 
without food than we can without fluid. In extreme 
emergency human and animal life may be carried on 
without solid sustenance for a period of forty or fifty 
days, but if all fluid is withheld it has been proved that 
about a fortnight would be the limit. This fact illustrates 
how important fluid is in the operations of life, and how 
important it is to the continued maintenance of health. 
The system seems to demand it more than it does food, 
and the deprivation of fluid entails far greater agony than 
the deprivation of food, ‘This has been illustrated over 
and over again in cases of shipwreck, and during 
campaigns in hot countries, where it was difficult to 
procure water. Indeed I have been told that during the 
Soudan campaign, soldiers would rush to wells putrid 
with decaying vegetation and animal refuse, though they 
knew they were drinking poison. Plenty of pure water 
is, therefore, of supreme necessity to our well-being. 
How essential it is that it should not be contaminated as, 
unfortunately, it so often is in populous districts, Though 
the law is so stringent with regard to the adulteration of 
food it is exceedingly lax as to the adulteration of water 
with sewage and other dangerous products, Sewage, and 
the refuse of tan-yards, paper-works, dye-works, chemical 
works, and other sources of contamination are still 
allowed to run into rivers, and people use river-water 
that fish are unable to live in, and then expect to be 
healthy. It is true that the State has done a little in this 
way in recent years, but it is gross dereliction of duty in 
the State not having done more. Were all waters used 
for drinking purposes pure, the rate of mortality would 
go down four or five more per thousand, and typhoid 
would become unknown, for this is almost entirely a 
disease of polluted water. 

The law punishes the man who sells diseased meat, but 
the law does not punish the authorities who sell impure 
water; and the latter kills a hundred people where the 
former kills one. Thirty or more years ago a cesspool 
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overflowed into a rivulet supplying the village of Compton 
in Dorsetshire with water. The result was a virulent 
epidemic of diphtheria. One whole family of six children 
was swept away, and many others died. Water may 
appear to the eye clear and bright and sparkling and yet 
be dangerous to health. Life would indeed be safer if all 
water were boiled before being drunk ; a pinch of salt 
added to each tumblerful would do away with its 
insipidity. Water thus treated, and spring water, or 
water from artesian wells, are the only safe waters for 
drinking purposes; and it is well to remember that 
filtering water does not always destroy or eliminate all 
poisonous germs. 

The human body consists of five-sixths of its weight in 
fluid—indeed we might say of pure water, as it is possible 
to convert it into this element—and on the maintaining of 
the balance of fluid in the body depends in a great 
measure life and freedom from disease. It is common 
knowledge that pure fresh air and plenty of it is an 
important factor in maintaining healthy life and stamina, 
and common observation of those who live in towns and 
those who live in the country illustrates this to the 
meanest capacity. Contrast the ruddy appearance and 
rude health of the agricultural labourer with the pale, 
anzemic complexion of the town denizen who lives in the 
vitiated air of crowded dwellings. The latter may be far 
better fed than the former; ‘but food, to nourish the 
system to perfection, requires two adjuncts—fresh air and 
pure water. 

Now, water to the kidneys is as important as air to the 
lungs, and just as the more pure air inhaled by the lungs 
the better the health, so the more water taken to flush 
the blood of impurities by the aid of the kidneys and 
skin, the better for health in every way.! 

The lay reader may ask what fluid does that it should 
be so important. I may point out that it does this: it 
enables the blood, more particularly by the action of the 


1 See “ Health and Condition in the Active and the Sedentary ” 
(London: Sampson Low & Co., publishers). 
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kidneys and the skin, to carry out of the system the 
refuse of food that is not used in the operations of life. 
By flushing the blood it enables it to wash away as it 
passes through the body the waste of different tissues 
that have done their work in the process of life and the 
everlasting change that is going on in the body from the 
cradle to the grave. These have become effete matters, 
which when retained in the blood lead to very many 
forms of ill-health to which I shall refer later on. It is 
simply amusing to me, who daily deal with ailments 
arising from improper food taken, and to excess of fluid 
in the shape of wine, beer, etc., to observe the ignorance 
that exists as to the relative merits of food and fluid in 
relation to health and long life. It is by no means 
unusual for patients to come, say, for the treatment of 
gout, which is entirely due to improper food and 
insufficient and injurious liquids in the way of alcohol in 
its different forms, who have been frightened by some 
ignorant adviser who has told them that it is injurious to 
drink at meals; that drinking at meals leads to obesity 
and indigestion, and other ailments of mal-nutrition or 
over-nutrition. It is a dangerous fallacy, for I might go 
so far as to say that any one having a tendency to gout, 
or the gouty diathesis, is simply courting disaster by 
limiting fluid ; and that he or she cannot drink too much 
harmless fluid ; indeed the amount may be unlimited with 
benefit to the gouty. In their case to dissolve the uric 
acid in the system in such a way that the kidneys can 
eliminate it, two hundred thousand times its weight in 
fluid is essential. The retention there of this poison is 
incompatible with health, as it leads to gout in all its 
protean forms. It is perfectly true that there are 
conditions in life where fluid has to be limited to the 
amount that should be taken, but this applies to diseased 
states of the system that certainly do not come within the 
knowledge of the kind of individual who generally arrives 
at the fallacious conclusion that every man of forty is 
either a fool or a physician. In point of fact he may be 
both, but as a rule he is mostly the former. 
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It may seem an absurdity to call water a food, but it is 
a very important food, for, as before remarked, without 
water the solids could not be taken up as nutriment into 
the blood, and by so doing maintain life and keep the 
economy in working order. The quantity of water that 
should be taken daily depends largely upon circumstances, 
but as a rule about four and a half pounds or pints of 
water are excreted from the body daily, and therefore 
this amount must be taken, either in fluid or in food. 
For instance, vegetables and fruits of all kinds are nearly 
entirely made up of water, and even meat in its different 
forms is nearly all water. Half the weight of the solid 
food taken during the day may be estimated as water. 
The amount that should be consumed by the individual 
depends a great deal upon the food he lives on. For 
instance, the vegetarian requires less water, or rather 
requires to drink less water than the meat-eater, and the 
meat-eater requires more water than the vegetarian, as 
the waste of a meat diet has to be carried away by the 
kidneys; and itis very important that plenty of fluid 
should be taken to do this, otherwise such conditions as 
gout, rheumatism, and other states of health depending 
on too much food and too little fluid to carry it off are 
the result. Needless to say, in hot weather more liquid 
is necessary, as transpiration is so much more rapid, espe- 
cially if exercise is taken, and there can be no robust 
health without exercise, as the action of the skin is abso- 
lutely necessary ; supreme mental and physical condition 
depend upon this. 

In a state of health the water that is taken is excreted 
by the kidneys, skin and lungs, and no amount taken 
would be retained beyond a short time. That is, assum- 
ing a person took two or three times the ordinary amount 
of water, there would be no increase in weight from it, 
but there are such diseases as dropsy, where the water is 
retained in the tissues, and in this case the amount of 
water imbibed should be as small as is compatible with 
maintaining life, 

I have had occasion to notice, in dieting for the reduction 
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of weight, where the weight is often taken daily and 
always weekly, that though the amount of fat lost daily 
under a given dietary must be always absolutely the same, 
the weight of the body does not always show this. 
Indeed, where the decrease of a pound or two in weight 
should take place, an increase sometimes occurs, and thus 
I have, from long observation, come to the conclusion 
that the tissues are really reservoirs of water, and from 
‘some condition, probably atmospheric, there is a great 
deal more fluid in the tissues on some days than on 
others. This is, of course, absolutely compatible with 
perfect health, but is a curious fact nevertheless. It is 
also important to health that the amount of water con- 
sumed during the day should be, as far as possible, dis- 
tributed over the day. This refers more particularly to 
fat persons, whose hearts are always weak ; in their case it 
is not advisable that the blood should contain more than 
the normal amount of weight in fluid. It is a curious 
fact, but nevertheless it is a true one, that hot water is 
a greater aid to digestion taken during meals than cold 
water. The hot water stimulates the stomach walls, and 
the meal is more rapidly digested and passes out of the 
stomach more quickly ; therefore those who suffer from 
sluggish digestion would do well to drink hot water with 
meals in preference to cold. This accounts for the fact 
that a tumbler of hot water will often relieve the severe 
pain of flatulent indigestion. 

In thickly populated countries there is considerable 
danger of infection from polluted water, and water, 
passing so rapidly into the circulation, is a greater source 
of infection than any solid food or milk; indeed one 
would not be going. too far in saying that water kills 
more people in this way in England than alcohol. It is 
true that of late years the subject of pure water has 
attracted a large amount of attention, but still there is no 
gainsaying the fact that no person is wise who drinks 
water unless it has first been boiled, if it is not from some 
source where its purity is nota matter of doubt. It must 
always be remembered that filtering water does not get 
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rid of its dangers if it is contaminated, as before mentioned, 
and though boiled water may not be so pleasant as spring 
water, it is for purposes of health certainly safer. There 
is no difficulty, if it is required for drinking purposes 
after being boiled, in passing it through a gasogene 
apparatus, and, by impregnating it with carbonic acid gas, 
making it pleasant once more. 

I do not propose in this article to go into the subject of 
alcohol and the various beverages into which it enters, 
because under no condition can one point out that they 
are harmless. Many of them may be so in very moderate 
quantity, but they are not so, as a rule, as drunk by the 
ordinary individual who is in the habit of indulging in 
such compounds, 

Having illustrated the enormous benefit of free indul- 
gence in harmless fluids, it is as well to point out that 
though water in its natural state is perfectly harmless, 
there are other beverages of which it forms the greater 
part that are even more beneficial to the system, and the 
beneficial effects are even enhanced where water forms 
the basis. First and foremost, as the most important 
and the most beneficial of all, naturally comes tea. This 
seems to fill some want in the system that no other 
beverage can satisfy. The active principle of tea, which 
is known as theine, is a powerful stimulant to the nervous 
system, but, unlike alcohol, it does no harm ; indeed, it 
is a solace and comfort to millions, and every succeed- 
ing year tea grows in popularity and favour. I am a 
strong advocate of tea as a beverage, and, curious as 
it may seem, though the consumption of tea is uni- 
versal, it is seldom that people will take the trouble 
to make it properly. If inordinate consumption of 
tea does harm, it is simply because it is not properly 
made. 

It seems like slaying the slain to endeavour to teach 
those who think they know how to make tea how to do 
it, but in a few words one may say that it should be made 
with freshly boiled water, and that it should infuse for 
five minutes and no longer. If it infuses for a longer 
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period than this the tannin that the leaves contain is 
drawn out in excess, and though tannin is not in the usual 
acceptation of the term a deleterious substance, still the 
liquid is far better when this does not occur. 

It is interesting to note what enormous strides the 
consumption of tea has made in England, and indeed 
in many other countries, since it was first imported by 
the Dutch East India Company in the year 1610. Its 
price was then ten guineas a pound, so that one can 
readily believe that it grew but slowly in popularity ; 
and even fifty years after this Pepys, writing in his diary, 
says: “I called for a cup of tea, a Chinese drink 
which I have never drunk before.” Indeed, it is only 
since the beginning of the last century that it has made 
such enormous strides in popular favour, and deservedly 
$0. 

The consumption then was one pound and a quarter 
per head of the population and now it amounts to over 
six pounds per head. Great Britain consumes more than 
all the other European countries put together, and tea 
seems more popular among English-speaking races 
than it does among others. Speaking from personal 
experience of Continental countries, whatever may be the 
shortcomings of those who make tea in England, they 
do not equal the shortcomings of those who make it in 
France, Italy,Germany, and elsewhere ; indeed, it is almost 
impossible to get a good cup of tea in any country out- 
side our own. Tea, to be the delicious beverage it should 
be, should be infused, and not boiled or stewed, as is so 
often the case. The Chinese rule is to take water from 
arunning stream. That from hill springs is best ; well 
water is the worst. What this really means is that the 
water should be well aerated, and the tea should be made 
directly the water boils. If it has to be made with hard 
water it is advisable to put a pinch of soda in the teapot, 
though moderately hard water is the ideal to be aimed 
at. The quantity of tea that should be infused in any 
given quantity of water, depends in a great measure upon 
the taste of its votary. The old rule of a teaspoonful for 
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each person and one for the pot is not a good one, as the 
size of teaspoons varies, and so does the size of the tea- 
leaf and the closeness with which it lies together. Tea- 
tasters use the weight of a new sixpence to three and a 
half ounces of water. This would be a weak infusion, 
and, as a rule, the tea-drinker likes a strong beverage 
with plenty of body. A very important matter in the 
making of tea is that the pot should be thoroughly 
heated in order that the temperature may be maintained, 
as it is only at the boiling-point that the volatile con- 
stituents of the leaf, to which the beverage owes its taste 
and merits, can be properly extracted. To make it in 
perfection, after it has infused for from three to five 
minutes, it should be drawn off from the teapot into 
another heated pot. In this way but an infinitesimal 
amount of tannin enters into its composition ; a second 
brew should be avoided, for a single one is sufficient to , 
remove from the leaf all useful constituents. 

Forty or fifty years ago, the only tea sold in England 
was Chinese, but of recent years Ceylon and India have 
supplied a vast quantity. In my opinion, from long 
experience and observation of the different teas, those 
from Ceylon are in every way the most serviceable and 
the most delicious. This tea has also other advantages 
besides the excellence of its quality, as it comes from a 
British dependency, and is prepared under British auspices. 
It does not pass through the dirty hands of the Mongo- 
lian, but is manipulated after it leaves the bush entirely 
by machinery, and this of the most up-to-date character. 
This remark applies peculiarly to the vast estates of the 
Lipton Company, the largest importers of tea in the 
world, whose name is now a household word. The 
whole art and process of bringing the leaf to perfection 
is too complicated to enter into here. Suffice it to say 
that it undergoes many processes, drying, blending, 
packing and so on, during the whole duration of which 
it is untouched byhand. It goes without saying that the 
larger establishments that grow tea for the English 
market can only offer it for consumption in a,very 
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perfect form, while they have also to offer it at a cheaper 
price than the smaller ones, and therefore Ceylon and 
Indian teas have greater value for money than Chinese 
teas. They also contain less tannin and are superior in 
flavour. Personally I prefer the tea grown on and 
_exported from the Lipton estates in Ceylon to any other, 
though I believe that a blend of Ceylon and Indian teas 
is considered an advantage. But as far as I am con- 
cerned as a tea-drinker, and one who would almost rather 
go without his dinner than without his afternoon cup of 
tea, I prefer the pure Ceylon. Although many prefer 
tea with no addition beyond sweetening, the addition of 
a little milk or cream undoubtedly makes it more nutri- 
tious, and milk assists in throwing down the tannin, 
assuming any to be present, and therefore makes the 
tea, if possible, a more valuable beverage. The Russian 
.custom is to drink it with a slice of lemon in it, and 
many prefer it in this way, but in England, as we all 
know, it is usual to drink tea with the addition of 
sugar and milk. It seems to fill some want in the 
system, and undoubtedly it is the best substitute for 
alcohol under all conditions. As a dietist I look upon 
tea as a valuable product in every respect, and its price now 
puts it within reach of the humblest. The more it takes 
the place of alcohol the better for our race, and every 
endeavour should be made to popularise it, not only by 
making it in the very best form, but by offering it at 
such a price as to supplant alcohol in the form of beer, 
wines and spirits. 

Another important beverage, and one which is seldom 
well made in England, is coffee, and coffee has most of 
the attributes of tea; in fact, a well-made cup of coffee 
is “a dream.” Coffee to be made in perfection should 
be infused and not boiled, and should be entirely free 
from grounds. There are many ingenious apparatus for 
making coffee, but the best of all is one where the coffee 
Is put into a percolator, under a gauze receptacle, and the 
boiling water is passed through the coffee through a 
funnel. I remember this apparatus fifty years ago, and 
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I daresay it is sold somewhere now. The aroma of 
the fluid depends in a great measure upon the berries 
being freshly baked and thoroughly ground. It is more 
difficult to make in perfection than tea, and few people 
will take the trouble to see that what I have recom- 
mended is carried out. 

One may also mention, as we are dealing with 
beverages beneficial to health, that cocoa, though not so 
popular as tea and coffee, has of late years gained con- 
siderably in popularity, and as it contains a large 
percentage of oil, it has a certain dietetic value; but 
on account of flavour it does not seem to meet with 
the appreciation it deserves. Nor does it agree with 
every one. 

For those who can afford it, there is no question 
that fluid may be taken in a pleasant, harmless way 
in the shape of soda water where it is made from 
sources that cannot possibly be contaminated ; but 
there are certain mineral waters, more especially those 
from the Taunus mountains in Germany, which are 
not only refreshing and harmless beverages, but 
have distinct advantages, especially for the gouty, 
rheumatic, and dyspeptic, on account of the salts 
that they contain. These waters, and there are a 
great many of them sold, are mostly bottled in the 
Taunus mountains in Germany, in the neighbourhood of 
Homburg. All these waters are very beneficial, for they 
are not only pleasant to the taste, but are charged with 
natural carbonic acid gas and contain useful salts. They 
are beneficial not only in the case of the gouty and obese, 
but in some forms of dyspepsia, such as the gouty, 
where it is necessary to take fluid freely. Many of these 
waters are exceedingly pleasant to the taste and quite 
harmless in any quantity. 

Some years ago I was commanded to Homburg to 
advise a patient for the reduction of weight, and, 
having while out there much spare time on my hands, I 
employed it in going about the Taunus Mountains to 
find for my purposes of treatment by diet, in such con- 
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ditions as obesity and gout, a pleasant and suitable 
mineral water. ‘There were many springs that I visited, 
and in some cases the waters were still; of these I did 
not approve, but after a time I found waters that 
answered my purpose admirably. They were imported 
into England, where they are now very largely drunk. 
One is, I believe, in great demand.’ It is absolutely 
pure, and contains a small percentage of those alkaline 
salts so useful in the case of the gouty and the obese. 
It may be taken to any extent; in fact, if one may so 
express it,it brings Homburg to England for the purpose 
indicated, in the case of those who cannot afford the 
time and trouble to visit the neighbourhood of Homburg 
in person. 

While on the matter of the dietetic treatment of 
obesity it is desirable to say a few words as to the value 
of fluid in dieting for this condition. There is so much 
ignorance on the point that it would be a good thing to 
correct it as far as possible. 

Many years ago a very celebrated German physician 
of the name of Schweninger earned considerable repute 
in treating obesity, and his success was great. The 
principal feature of his system was a fat-reducing diet 
and the deprivation of all fluid at meals, and as far as 
possible at other times as well. Many of those who 
underwent the treatment told me that this deprivation 
of fluid was the most painful part of the process. Now 
I must say that, with a very probably far greater expe- 
rience in treating obesity, not only personally but by 
correspondence as well, I have found this cutting off of 
fluid to be absolutely wrong, and in many cases harmful ; 
and the reduction in weight is far too slow. Iam in the 
habit of allowing the patient to take any amount of 
fluid, but of course it has to be fluid free from sugar and 
starch. That is, it must be either tea, coffee, or water, 
or unsweetened aerated water—Cambrunnen, and so 
on. Beer, sweet wines, lemonade and such liquids, 

1 Cambrunnen Sparkling Table Water, may be procured from the 
Cambrunnen Co., 104 Great Portland Street, London, W. 
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containing, as they do, a large percentage of sugar, are 
debarred. As so many thousands of people attempt to 
diet themselves for the reduction of weight (a very unwise 
proceeding, I may remark, as they make too many 
blunders), it may interest them to know that they need 
not deny themselves fluid in the least, nor need they 
debar themselves from food to any extent, assuming that 
the fluid and food are harmless and adapted to their 
physical requirements and state of health in order to 
maintain these as they should be, and to increase energy, 
strength and stamina, while the reduction in weight is 
being made at a reasonably rapid rate; that would mean 
at the rate of from ten to fourteen pounds a month.! 
Had I been a German physician, knowing as I do so well 
the habits of the Germans, I should certainly have done 
as Schweninger did, because the average German imbibes 
thin beer to an inordinate extent, and therefore in his 
case it was necessary, if anything at all was to be done as 
regards reducing obesity, to cut down the fluid to the 
smallest extent possible; though, as I have pointed out 
over and over again, it is perfectly safe to reduce weight 
at any age, if it is done under proper medical supervision. 
But under no condition is it advisable that a person 
ignorant of dietetics should attempt to do it, as in all 
cases they break rules and starve themselves, and, instead 
of doing good, do harm; and then they fall back on 
vack medicines, and in this case ruin their health. 

Of late years the effects of flushing the system out 
with water with a view to removing the ill effects of 
luxurious habits has become almost a craze among certain 
classes, and visits are paid to springs abroad for this 
purpose, where an enormous amount of water is taken 
and the food is restricted. It is true that the same cure 
can be had at home, if the waters of the medicinal springs 
are drunk in the same way as at Homburg and Marien- 
bad. Indeed, it would be far better to drink these 
waters in England than to go abroad, where the food 


1 See “Dietetic Cure of Obesity” (“Foods for the Fat”), 
(London: Chatto & Windus, publishers.) 
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of the Englishman is not understood, and where, after 
three or four weeks of purging at Marienbad, the patient 
comes home washed out and altogether out of condition. 
There is no greater fallacy in the world than to believe 
that a visit of three weeks to Homburg, Carlsbad, 
Marienbad, or any other health resort, can be more than 
ephemeral in its effect, and it is simply ridiculous to 
think that if a patient is burdened with five or six stone 
of superfluous weight it can be materially reduced in any 
three or four weeks’ cure ; in fact, none of these “cures ” 
abroad is of any use so far as the reduction of weight is 
concerned. As a rule, those who go to these health 
resorts abroad for this purpose, if they do lose a few 
pounds, quickly put it on again on their return, and they 
go On increasing in weight more than ever. It is very 
difficult to get such people to see that continued healthy 
life depends not upon restriction for three weeks from 
gorging and guzzling, but on a little moderation the 
whole year round, and the actual restriction need be but 
very small indeed. 

I think I may claim to know something of the mode 
of life of the luxurious classes, and my experience is that 
those who live to eat or drink live for very little else, and 
that they will admit of no restraint upon appetite or 
upon the pleasures of the table. But the curious fact is 
this, that many who live to eat are very hard upon those 
who live to drink. I could tell tales on this subject, but 
I will refrain. However, the fact remains, and in the 
words of Hudibras, many 


Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to. 


Alas! human nature has not altered in three hundred 
years, nor will it in a thousand more. Thousands will 
probably read these lines. Some will promise themselves 
to profit by the advice given, and then break the promise ; 
the majority will throw it to the winds, saying: ‘* Let us 
eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die.” 

The wealthy, luxurious, indolent class, loaded with 
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gout-poison, choked with fat, with enlarged livers, with 
hearts restricted in their action, and encumbered with 
adipose tissue, with dropsical legs and breathlessness on 
exertion, prefer to try to obviate the evils of gorging and 
guzzling by an annual visit (if they can afford it) to that 
Mecca of the gourmand, Marienbad, where a system that 
they would not tolerate in England, of early hours and 
copious drinking of aperient waters and restrictions in 
food, for a time brings relief ; but how transient, and at 
what a cost! A few years of the enervating effects of 
the Marienbad waters (purgative waters), with a restricted 
dietary and excessive exercise, before the heart is toned 
to bear it, will end in a dilated heart and other evils that 
mean the shortening of life. One thing is very certain, 
and that is, that there is no such thing as rapidly curing 
the gouty diathesis when it is once firmly established, 
and certain it is that no amount of Marienbad waters or 
drugs will do this. To sum up,I may say from long 
experience in treating ailments of malnutrition by diet, 
that abundant harmless fluid, proper food, and moderate 
exercise mean health, comfort and long life. 


N. E. Yorxke-Davies. 


A Ramble in the Abruzzi 


II—ISOLA LIRI 


LEFT Scanno rather abruptly ; the diligence drive is 
| long, and after many days’ rain I thought it well to 

utilise a fine morning. There was frost on the 
ground, a nipping and an eager air; blue sky, however, 
and everywhere colour and sparkle. I climbed to the 
perch beside the driver, and was reproved by a very 
reverend bishop in the interior of the vehicle. 

“ Ah, Signora,” he shouted through the window, “ you 
are not wise. Your seat is incommodious, and before an 
hour is over you will die of the cold.” 

I laughed at him, but afterwards repented, for he was 
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an affable old gentleman, and would have taught me many 
things had conversation been easier. I learned from the 
postman that before his promotion he had been arch- 
priest at Scanno, and was greatly beloved. This, indeed, 
was evident ; a crowd came to see him off, and at Villa 
Lago, Anversa, wherever we halted, young and old flocked 
round him and told him their whole histories since he had 
left them. 

My destination was Sora, but the bishop, in one of our 
through-the-window conversations, advised me to sojourn 
at Isola Liri instead. 

** At Sora,” he explained, ‘‘there is nothing, nothing. 
But at Isola there are several factories.” 

I was dumbfounded, but a peasant who had joined the 
party in the interior came to the rescue, saying that both 
at Sora and at Isola there was, of course, the landscape. 

“*Ah yes, the landscape,” admitted the bishop, indif- 
ferently. 

I decided for Isola, less on account of the factories than 
because the big topographical book I had been studying 
had found very much more to say of it than of Sora. 
Nor did experience cause repentance. I spent a day at 
Sora, and did not think it very interesting, though the 
situation is certainly magnificent, 

But the train journey from Anversa was not to be 
accomplished in a single day. I spent a night at 
Avezzano, Here the aspect of the people terrified me, 
and I recalled all the myths I had heard of brigands and 
murderers in the Abruzzi. The railway porter looked 
villainous, but nothing in comparison with the ragged, 
blear-eyed, unshaven personage who conducted the hotel 
omnibus. The hotel landlady was an appalling old hag, 
and she summoned the conductor’s twin brother to lead 
me to my apartment. When I required coffee it was 
brought by a waiter who had clearly modelled himself 
upon Caliban. I hasten to add that none of these 
shocking specimens of humanity did me the smaliest 
damage ; but were I inn-keeper at Avezzano I should 
certainly import aliens for my staff. I did not see much 
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of Avezzano, for it was dark when I arrived, and next 
morning there was that un-Italian thing, a thick fog. 

In the afternoon I arrived at Isola Liri. The fog had 
lifted, but the day was still extraordinarily hideous. 
There was no colour on anything, and the wind blew raw 
and cold. Nor was the place attractive at first sight. All 
the roads were deep in mud ; the inn was rough, the land- 
lord a youth dressed as a bicycling scorcher, the waiter a 
dwarf. Entry was through the sratwria (restaurant), and 
here sat groups of noisy persons drinking and smoking. 
My bedroom was the usual spacious wilderness with infini- 
tesimal washing basin and a door which refused to shut. 
Being All Saints’ Day, the high-road under my window 
was crowded with walkers, and with tall overflowing carts of 
holiday-makers. To my dismay, I perceived that at least 
half the male population was drunk. Had I spent only 
one day at Isola, I should certainly have thought it a 
horrid place. 

Yet I stayed a week, and grew exceedingly fond of it. 
I should be quite pleased to go back there, and am pre- 
pared to recommend it to any one who likes sketching 
and does not mind plain fare. First impressions are 
generally mistaken, at least when they are unfavourable. 
If favourable, they must be clung to, for good is a positive 
quality and bad a negative; consequently a good im- 
pression at its lowest is something, a bad impression at its 
worst is naught. 

Isola Liri consists of two islands in the river Liris; it 
is blessed with at least two immense waterfalls, and the 
water-power is the sufficient cause of important paper- 
mills. It is a busy little place, and the inhabitants are 
industrious and thriving. Probably it is only on All 
Saints’ Day that they get drunk. | 

Medizval palaces and fortresses seem incongruous with 
paper-mills. I climbed to the frowning citadel, but was 
denied admission. ‘Oh no! only the factory folk are 
allowed within,” said the seneschal, who put his head 
out through the barred door of the keep. 

The town is not stately like Sulmona, nor black 
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and mysterious like Scanno. The streets are tortuous, 
without remarkable buildings, handsome fountains and 
market-places. It is all of a pleasant, warm brown, 
and the sunny alleys are thronged with bright-faced, 
bright - clothed, clean, and pleasant people. Every 
Isola contadina has an excellent eye for colour. The 
square-folded kerchief which she wears on her head is 
ot delicious hue—soft rose or faded purple, orange, 
flame-colour, or the tender blue of distant sky-bathed 
mountains. On days of festa the white chemisettes 
and sleeves come out, and the skirts and aprons are 
gorgeous, I saw an old dame—one of the few with the 
floating white headgear almost discarded in this part of 
the Abruzzi—in a skirt of mustard colour trimmed with 
rows of black velvet. I complimented her on her toilette, 
and she sighed and said she was too old and too poor to 
get new things, and these she had worn when she was a 
bride—long ago—long ago ! 

At Isola the men are quite as picturesque as the 
women, Their tight breeches and open jackets are blue, 
round the neck is slung a short brown cloak lined with 
ruby or emerald, on the head is a conical felt hat, in the 
hand a long staff. Both sexes wear curious zoccoli or 
sandals, loose skin wraps bound to the feet and legs with 
leather straps, much like those of the shepherds on the 
Roman Campagna, but turned up high at the toe like an 
old Dutch skate. 

Straying in an olive-yard one evening, I met a dear 
little Boy Blue and Bo-Peep bringing home a flock of 
black sheep. They were both about seven, and walked 
side by side with great gravity and importance, carrying 
long crooks. The boy was all in blue, with the cloak, the 
hat, the sandals of his elders. The girl had an orange 
skirt and a purple bodice. Her head was tied up in 
white exactly like Beatrice Cenci’s, and indeed her childish, 
large-eyed face had the pathetic innocence and unspoken 
sorrow of that famous maid. 

Both men and women carry huge burdens on their 
heads, but not the copper water-vases of Sulmona. The 
water travels in two-handled earthenware vessels of 
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antique form, sometimes of mere terra-cotta colour, 
more often bright glazed yellow with a green inscription. 
The old housemaid at the inn sold me hers. ‘The motto 
and the date seem to refer to some event in her history : 

‘“* Nonna, perche piange?” (Granny, why do you 
weep ? 

“ Ho sete d’amore, 1892” (1 thirst for love, 1892). 

This elderly housemaid was an incessant amusement to 
me. She was a great talker, unrestrained by my ignor- 
ance of her patois. 

** Will not the Signora have ‘ bush’ for her breakfast 
to-day ?”’ she asked solicitously. 

‘What is ‘ bush’ ?” 

Peals of cracked laughter. ‘ Why, to be sure, bush ; 
what is so excellent for breakfast, so tasty, so ex- 
pensive |” 

“Very well, bring me bush,” said I, remembering that 
only fools forbid experiment. What arrived was no more 
nor less than simply butter. 

She was much interested in my tea-making. I gave her 
a cup, and she trotted off for her mistress, the ‘ scorcher’s ”” 
sister. ‘* The Signora offers her drink—shall we taste?” 

They both made wry faces, though the young lady in 
her politeness declared the beverage excellent. The old 
woman shook with laughter, her arms akimbo, tears of 
merriment raining from her bright, sunken eyes. 

“ And that is what they drink in your country? Alas, 
poor people! But, Signora, surely it is medicine you 
have given me!” | 

I found that at Isola it is not the custom to eat very 
much. In the srattoria I was generally joined by a 
gentleman with a little girl, two young men probably 
employed at the factories, and one or two officers. These 
people seldom ordered more than one dish apiece, wine, 
and a little fruit. Ialways watched the young officers 
with amazement, thinking of our subalterns and their 
costly Mess. Is this frugality the result of Protection, 
or of climate ? Are beans and maccaroni more satisfying 
than roast beef, or only less palatable? Appetite is, [ 
fancy, a question of race, and so is the great size upon 
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which Englishmen pride themselves. Perhaps it is not 
much good after all, and both in food and raiment it is apt 
to run to expense, 

Isola is not like Sulmona, surrounded by mountains. 
The higher hills end at Sora, and, truth to tell, the road 
from Sora to Isola is dull as dull can be. Still one can 
wander away into the mountains easily enough. One 
such expedition I made, to the neighbouring Arpino, 
where the beautiful pottery is made. Here the 
peasant costume is more often worn than in busy Isola. 
If one stayed long, and if the weather were both fine 
and settled (as I never saw it), I expect one would 
discover many such walks through the wild upland 
country, wooded and fern-grown, or wind-swept and 
heather-strewn—always sparsely peopled. I was content 
to wander about the nearer nooks and crannies of the 
town and its environs, finding old gardens, ruins, waste 
corners to sketch, talking with the peasants and the 
factory hands, standing on the town bridge and wondering 
at the miniature Niagara of the waterfall. 

Once I took a chaise and drove some eight miles to the 
Abbey of San Giovanni and Paolo, through olives and 
vines, passing smiling rural people, brigand-like shepherds 
mounted on little donkeys, prettily painted carts, and be- 
dizened horses. The abbey is Early Gothic, very complete 
and beautiful. There are carved cloisters and a fine old 
refectory, now misused asastable. Service was beginning, 
and a handful of worshippers attended it. I came out, 
however, and sat contemplating in the still evening air, 
listening to the cooing of pigeons and the flutter of wings 
among the cypresses and fountains of the formal garden. 

But next day it was raining again, and all picturesque- 
ness, all liveliness, were obliterated. I packed my things 
and journeyed to Rome. 

Good-bye, gentle Isola! I shall always remember you 
with affection. It is in these quiet, out-of-the-way corners 
that one learns to know the country, more effectually than 
in hotels and museums, and among the chattering tourists 
who vulgarise the historic towns. 

Herren H, Cotvitt, 








The Incunabulum’s Tale 


MAstTER: 


PY*ACITUS in red morocco, 

I Sine anno, sine loco, 

Though nor place nor date be hinted, 

Thou wast very early printed ; 
Art Italian, if I err not, 
Though the colophon aver not ; 
Printed surely long ago, 
Ere the wandering Angelo 
Found the Annals. Say what lover 
Fondly conned thy pages over, 
Gave thee thy peaphcatent cover, 
Tacitus, in red morocco, 
Sine anno, sine loco. 


Book : 


Ay, ’twas in the Middle Ages 
When I fluttered first my pages, 
Like a bird without a rival, 

At the Humanist revival, 

At the second birth of letters : 
We old volumes had no betters, 
We, the first fruits of the press. 
Me Melanchthon did possess, 

And to Heidelberg he took me, 
Where incurious he forsook me; 
Yet by scholars long I tarried, 
And adown the Rhine stream carried 
On a trekschuyt entered Holland, 
Where, amid the learned Lowland, 
Later did that prince of sages, 
Oudendorpius, turn my pages. 
Dying, to his heirs he left me, 
Who of my whole skin bereft me, 
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Cast me as a brand to burning ; 
But an Englishman of learning, 
Merit in sad plight discerning, 
Brought me safe to England over, 
Gave me my resplendent cover, 
Stamping on the red morocco, 
Sine anno, sine loco, 


Master : 
Book, though all my fellows perish, 


Thee I ever mean to cherish ; 

I would put thee in a college, 

"Mid the tomes of earlier knowledge, 
Where secure thou mightst have lodgment, 
Undisturbed till Day of Judgment, 

Summo ustulandus foco, 

Sine anno, sine loco. 


C, W. Bropriss. 


Flelston Flora Day 


\ YEST Country folk have for generations puzzled 
their heads over the meaning of certain quaint 
lines, whose origin is Cornish. In the western 

extremity of ‘the first and last county” there are two 

great annual festivals. On Whit Monday the Methodists 
troop in battalions to Gwennap Pit ; on May 8 all roads 
lead to Helston, and charabanc after charabanc unloads 
its freight from Falmouth, Penzance, the Lizard, Redruth, 

Camborne, Truro, and scores of places around, and the 

people, in holiday mood, enjoy the delights of Flora Day. 

The lines referred to are as follows: 


Robin Hood and Little John 
They both are gone to Fair, O, 

And we will go to the Merry Green wood 
To see what they do there, O; 
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And for to chase, O, 
To chase the buck and doe. 
With Hal-an-tow, 
Jolly rumble, O. 
And we were up as soon 
As any day, O; 
And for to fetch the summer home, 
The summer and the May, O. 
The summer is a come, O, 
And winter is a go, O. 
With Hal-an-tow, 
Jolly rumble, O. 


Whereas those Spaniards 
That make so great a boast, O, 
They shall eat the grey goose feather, 
And we shall eat the roast, O ; 
In every land, O, 
The land that ere we go. 
With Hal-an-tow, 
Jolly rumble, O. 


Like so many of our ancient festivals, Helston Flora 
rests On tradition. Whether it was founded to celebrate a 
victory over Saxons who had landed at Porthsasnac, as an 
act of gratitude for the preservation of the town from a 
fiery dragon believed to have passed over it at a remote 
period, or in honour of the goddess Flora on the return 
of summer, is not known, but still in the twentieth 
century the custom is observed with a vigour unsurpassed 
in earlier times. In Helston everything is made trim 
and every home ready “ ’gainst Flora Day.” Given fine 
weather, the spectacle is extremely animated. It has 
long been the practice for a party of youths and maidens 
to proceed into the country soon after sunrise, to deck 
themselves with May boughs. On their return, they lead 
off the inaugural dance into the town, followed by 
young men crowned with flowers in the form of wreaths, 
and vigorously waving green branches cut from the 
hedgerows. Before the chief residences they recite this 
rhyme: 

The winter is gone, O! 
And we have been to the Merry Green Woods 
To fetch summer home, O ! 
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In response to the leaders’ appeal of ‘‘ Halloa, boys! 
halloa !” comes a demonstration that the morning air has 
produced no harmful effect upon the lungs. This, how- 
ever, is but a preliminary ceremony, which is left pretty 
much to the humbler inhabitants, who, though unor- 
ganised, enact it with zest. : 

In recent years less importance has been attached to 
the early rejoicings than to the Furry Dance, which com- 
mences at 1 P.M. Long before this hour Helston is en féte 
with its floral adornments and display of greenery and 
bunting. Crowds of pleasure-seekers, attired in their 
“ Sunday best,” have arrived by rail and in conveyances of 
all shapes and sizes. There is the inevitable wait, during 
which friendships are renewed, courtesies exchanged, and 
the weather prospects discussed. All are prepared to 
infuse the heartiest good humour into the day’s pro- 
ceedings. 

Ere long appears the observed of all observers. It is 
the town Beadle. A great day for the Beadle is this. He 
may be insignificant enough during the remaining three 
hundred and sixty-four days of the year, but on this, the 
day of days for Helston, no one would dare to challenge 
his importance. Then the volunteer band presents itself, 
and, on the stroke of one, some thirty gaily dressed 
couples, representing the ¢/i#e of Helston district, emerge 
from the ancient Corn Exchange. His Worship the 
Mayor, in partnership with a lady of good standing, 
usually takes the lead, to the quaint Furry tune, the 
musical setting of our prefatory verses. The evolutions 
are simple enough, reminding one of some figures in 
the lancers. To the major portion of the tune the 
partners move hand in hand; to the minor part the 
leading gentleman introduces himself to the second 
lady, the first lady and the second gentleman similarly 
change partners, and so on all down the line. Not 
content with traversing the streets, the dancers pass 
in and out of the houses of rich and poor—“ open 
house ” is generally observed on this occasion—through 
courts and over gardens, to the manifest delight of 
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the occupiers. Especially spirited is the dance round 
the old Bowling Green. Here, neatly grouped, the party 
is photographed ; its course then takes it to Godolphin 
Hall, where an hour and a halt’s revelry is finished in 
ood country style. Then Helston, the people being 
i the most part exhausted, resumes its usual sober 
appearance. The Dog and Poultry Show, the Horse 
Show, and the Bazaar in aid of Home Missions in the 
Archdeaconry of Cornwall—modern innovations, but now 
deemed inseparable from Flora festivities—become the 
centres of attraction. Balls at the hotels in the evening 
were at one time common, but he or she is an insatiable 
lover of Terpsichore who has not been satisfied by the 
day’s activity. 

Mr. P. H. Ditchfield, in his volume on “ Old English 
Customs Extant at the Present Time,” differs from other 
Flora Day historians in that he records an additional verse 
of the festival song with a mysterious chorus : 


As for St. George, O, 
St. George he was a knight, O; 
Of all the kings in Christendom 
King George is the right, O. 
In every land, O, 
The land that ere we go 
With Hal-an-tow, 
Jolly rumble, O. 


Chorus. 


God bless Aunt Mary Moses, 
With all her power and might, O, 
And send us peace in Merry England 
Both day and night, O. 


He also mentions an additional legend with reference 
to the origin of the observance, which connects it 
with the Feast of St. Michael, the patron saint of 
Helston. The story goes that St. Michael once en- 
countered the devil when he was playing with a block 
of granite known as Hell’s Stone, because it had 
originally been placed at the mouth of the infernal 
regions, The devil was worsted in the combat and took 
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flight, dropping the stone into the yard of the Angel Inn, 
where it remained until the end of the last century as 
evidence of the truth of the story. ‘ This stone naturally 
gave the name to the town.” 

According to the author of “ Excursions from Helston 
to Lizard, Kynans, Porthleven, Wheal Vor, etc.,” pub- 
lished by W. Penaluna as far back as 1834, the festival 
was not always peculiar to Helston. ‘ In ancient times,” 
he says, “this pagan festival, which is denominated the 
Furry Day, was celebrated at Penzance on May 3, and at 
the Lizard, not many years since, on the first of the same 
month, and also in the parish of Sithney ; but it is only 
in Helston that the custom has survived the revolution of 
time.” 

A writer in the Helston Grammar School Magazine has 
offered the following explanation : 


It has often been a matter of speculation among Cornish anti- 
quaries what was the origin of the old custom of singing about the 
streets of Helston on Flora Day morning, and especially what meaning 
was to be assigned to the strange name of the Hal-an-tow given to the 
party of singers. Some have stated that it was derived from the 
custom of haling all such refractory individuals as refused to join in 
the merriment of the festival to the river Cober for the purpose of 
“ ducking ” or “ towing ” them therein, which office was assigned to 
the aforesaid minstrels. Some have connected it with the dancing, 
and interpret it as a corruption of heel and toe, symbolical of the 
evolutions of those fantastic members. 


Those versed in West Country folk-lore tell us that the 
word “furry” is derived from the old Cornish word 
“ fer,”* meaning a fair, and this seems to account for the 
line in the Furry Song : 


They both have gone to Fair, O! 


Helston itself is a town with a history. Centuries ago 
it boasted a fort in the neighbourhood of the present 
Bowling Green. Within easy walking distance smugglers 
plied a busy trade on the rugged coast of Mount’s Bay. 
The town was chosen by Edward I. as one of the coinage 
places for Cornwall, and it used to send two M.P.s to 
Westminster. Its roll of freemen contains honoured 
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names, and it has other connections with famous men. 
For example, the late Archbishop Temple, though born in 
the Ionian Islands, resided for a time at Helston, and 
received his early education there. Moreover, the present 
Lord Mayor of London, Sir William Treloar, is by 
descent a Helstonian. His father migrated from the 
borough to Ludgate Hill to establish the business which 
still thrives under the management of his son. Sir Wil- 
liam this year participated in Helston’s gaieties ; indeed, 
he undertook to lead off the Furry Dance in full official 
raiment, in company with the Sheriffs of London and in 
partnership with a Cornish maiden. It is true that the 
Lord Mayor vowed to take a lesson from the fate of his 
predecessor when in France, and not to indulge in any 
excess in kissing damsels; but many inclined to the view, 
and told him so, that he was running a grave risk in asso- 
ciating so prominently with fair Cornubians. 


Cuares H. Danrt. 


Chinese Beggars 


OOCHOW and Hangchow are two inland cities, 
S ancient and wealthy; both are famous literary 
centres that can boast of a line of illustrious 
officials in the long history of China. And where there 
are riches there is also poverty. 

I was struck by the great numbers of beggars in both 
these cities. They were more numerous, I thought, 
than in the towns of Italy and Portugal, and more 
sunk in dire misery than anywhere else. 

In China, beggars at once attract a stranger’s attention. 
Around every corner, along canals and creeks, in market- 
places, at the city gates, both outside and inside, and 
especially in the Temple yards, there are beggars here, 
beggars there, and beggars everywhere, and a more 
pitiable sight one cannot meet. Many of them are 
crippled or afflicted with leprosy, and all are dressed 
literally in rags. 
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I made a trip in a houseboat to Soochow, moving 
through the numerous canals in the city, and stopping 
when I wished to take a view. I landed by a clean, fresh- 
painted, large Yamen, spotlessly white, with blue-black 
tiles on the roof, and placed my camera against the 
wall to photograph a big Pagoda on the other side of 
the canal. The usual Chinese crowd soon came round 
me, and not a few beggars. I asked an intelligent young 





Imperial Beggars, descendants of the Ming Dynasty 
(From the original by a Chinese artist) 


Chinaman, through my interpreter, who lived in this 
fine, big mansion so unusually well kept for a Chinese 
house ? I was not a little astonished when I was told : 
the Beggar Chief of Soochow. This led me to make 
inquiry about the system of begging in China, which is 
wonderfully well organised under a scheme that works 
admirably, and is, of course, very ancient, like all other 
institutions in the Middle Kingdom. The chief has 
a fine residence, concubines by the half-dozen, and very 
fine clothing, and he is seen in the best of society—but 
only where he is not known. As a mark of his dignity, 
he moves about with a long stick, which is allowed him 
eccii—2117—May ’o7 2K 
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by the city authorities. He also has the power of life 
and death over his beggarly subjects, and punishes all 
offences;committed?by them. 

The Beggar Chief is a regular attendant at the marriage 
ceremonies and funeral processions of private families 
in order to get his pay for keeping away his hungry crowd 
of beggars, who otherwise would hinder the festival or 
procession in a disagreeable noisy way. 

I was told that the Beggar Chief of;Soochow has an 
income of about 15,000 dollars a year. "The billet of the 
one in Shanghai city is worth about 5000 dollars. Most 
storekeepers have an agreement with the Beggar Chief 
to keep his “ staff” away. They pay about one dollar 
a year each, and in return for this trifling amount the 
chief gives a printed receipt to the storekeeper, which 
the latter pastes on his door, to the effect that he has 
paid his tax and is exempt from the demands of beggars. 

There are different kinds of beggars. I think it will 
be appropriate to commence with the Imperial beggars, 
or Lao yen ting (the words mean “ old man’s button ”’). 
They have probably no parallel in the world, as some of 
them are descendants of the ancient Ming dynasty, or 
distantly related to the present reigning Imperial House. 
They are scattered all over the country, are said to number 
upwards of 10,000, and are specially numerous in Peking. 

Imperial beggars are easily recognised because they are 
allowed to wear garments of the imperial yellow, of 
different shades. Characters are painted in black on 
the back and front of their robes to denote their pro- 
fession. ‘They wear either a straw hat or a velvet cap 
ornamented with a brass button. When’ first I saw 
them, I took them to be old degraded officials, for there 
are hundreds of them in Soochow. ‘They carry a wooden 
bell in their hands to announce their arrival. As a rule 
they are over sixty years of age, and have no family to 
support them, and they are all allowed to beg for more 
money than the ordinary craft, and are furnished with 
a licence from the magistrate. ‘They are, of course, too 
aristocratic to be under the rule of the ordinary Beggar 
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Chief, In Nanking there is quite a select compan 
of them, the order having been instituted as far wn f 
as the Ming dynasty. Hing Wii , the founder of the 
Ming dynasty, was once a beggar himself. The rise 
from beggar to Emperor probably beats the record of 
any dynasty in Europe. In pious remembrance of his 
former profession, Hing Wii instituted this order. At 
present they live in certain caves or recesses that are 
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sg 
A Typical Water Beggar 
(From a photograph) 






made in the city wall. ‘The largest of these recesses is 
forty feet long by twenty feet wide'; the inmates are very 
comfortably lodged, and are decently dressed, but they 
are addicted¥to opium-smoking. Besides seeking alms, 
these imperial beggars go about the country and obtain 
a livelihood by swearing false oaths in Court.f'Their 
oaths are considered as Giadiew and sacred, so they are 
often?much sought after; because for a few taels one 
can get such a beggar to swear an oath which always 
decides the case. The magistrates are liable to pay the 
imperial beggars an allowance every year, but it is said 
they often forget to do so, as they know well that these 
beggars are not in want. I obtained a native drawing 
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of two of these LaoSyen ting, who, I was told, were 
descendants of**the~-Ming dynasty. They form an 
admirable example of the craft. 

Now we descend in‘the scale to the ordinary beggars. 
These are divided into grades. First there are the literary 
beggars, who are, as a rule, outcasts from the middle 
or even from the upper classes—those who, when young, 
could not or would not learn, or when put into business 
were not sharp enough, or such as had no taste. After 
repeated failures they are driven away from the parental 
home to shift for themselves. They do not like to be 
reckoned amongst the beggars, as they possess enough 
education to read and write. They are always provided 
with paper, = and ink, and they go from shop to shop, 
undertake jobs of writing, and draw characters for sign- 
boards. They have no comforts. Their chief pleasure, 
as a Chinaman said of them, is to sit down and eat what 
they can afford, rice, dried fish, salt, and vegetables. 

Then there are beggars who come out with their whole 
families, and kneel down in busy places. They have a 
written piece of paper that tells their misfortune. . Very 
often they have been robbed (!) on their way while they 
were trying to find a relative—who is a Mandarin some- 
where. When they have collected sufficient money in 
a town or village, they disappear for a few weeks. 

Then there are desperate beggars. They learn the 
trade before they are allowed to join the gang. If they 
are refused alms at a shop they do some mischief by 
breaking and damaging goods. This class is the most 
feared, as they are the lowest and roughest lot imagin- 
able. 

In Shanghai city there are said to be about five thousand 
all classified under the name of beggars, who have five 
head men to look after them. One is the chief, and the 
four others are his assistants. Each has his district, 
North, South, East, and West. The guild have their 
laws, which govern the whole body. Although poor, 
they profess an enviable contentedness in which no nation 
in Europe equals them. They “work” some sixteen 
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hours a day, and enjoy themselves in their fashion. 
They never want shelter. The numerous temples and 
pagodas hospitably give them space. 

Should any one have the misfortune to be reduced to 
beggary, the first thing he has to do is to have his name 





A Chinese Centenarian 
(From a photograph) 


registered at the}guild. After that he is put to beg 
in a certain district, and he is trained to act in his 
art of begging. If he does not conform to the rules 
laid down, he is punished by corporal discipline. Every 
month the chief collects from each beggar from two 
hundred to four hundred cash, equal to from twenty to 
forty cents, according to the circumstances of the man 
and the district in which he is begging. 
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Round about the Longwa Pagoda there were always 

heaps of beggars, and for years one might daily meet a 
mysterious beggar dressed in rags and tatters made up 
of different materials, silk, wool, and cotton, all of differ- 
ent colours, red, blue, white and yellow predominating. 
He moved about slowly with a big stick, smiling and 
grinning, but no one knew whence he came, and he never 
gave an answer to questions To me he appeared dumb. 
He did not belong to any guild. 
} Again, the chief has his responsibilities when the rainy 
weather sets in or the cold winter is at hand. He has to 
take good care of his subjects, and must distribute rice 
or money, as may be deemed necessary. 

There is quite a colony of beggars who live in boats, 
and pick up their living from the innumerable vessels, 
floating houses, and rafts on the rivers and canals. 
They gave me the impression of having the hardest 
life of all, and were often nothing but skin and bone. 
I introduce to my readers an average specimen of a beggar 
who confines his métier to the ,water. 

In the temples, which always consist of a complexity 
of buildings and courtyards, there is plenty of room for 
beggars and loafers, and it was in one of these that I 
came upon the only centenarian I saw in China. I at 
once took the opportunity of having the old man photo- 
graphed. His sight had gone, but his hearing had been 
sharpened to make up for the loss. When he heard the 
coins and felt them in his bony hands, he was greatly 
delighted, and greeted me with “ Chin-chin.” 

Cart Bock. 











Retrospective Review 


“< The Welshman’s Candle” 


OW familiar to the Welshman is that old calf- 
H bound book, called “Canwyll y~{Cymry,” 
which, in company with the Bible, a hymn- 
book and a few odd tracts and sermons, may so 
often be seen on the window-shelf of a Cambrian cottage. 
The collector is fortunate who may chance to discover 
the extremely scarce English translation of this volume, 
which was published in 1771.2 In these days when 
literature is cheap, the cottager, even in the wildest 
mountain districts, can obtain papers and magazines 
with little difficulty. The precocious Government- 
school-taught child brings home his or her penny novel- 
ette. Prosperous sons coining money in their London 
milk-shops, send their parents illustrated papers, and it 
is only the old grandfather, blinking through his specta- 
cles, who finds time to read Pritchard’s compositions, 
which half a century ago, or less, were conned with real 
devotion by old and young alike. The title of the book, 
“The Welshman’s Candle,” is explained by a short 
prefatory poem, in which the author states that he calls 
his work by that name because he wishes it to light all 
the blind and ignorant of Wales straight to God’s work 
and true knowledge. The complete Welsh editions 
(of which there have been at least fifteen) contain in all 
one hundred and seventy songs and hymns, the oldest 
being The Christmas Carol, written‘ about the year 1616. 
A portion of the work appeared in 1646, but the whole 
collection was first published in 1672, at the expense of 
the Rev. Stephen Hughes, when the author had been 
dead some thirty years. 
The Rev. Rees Pritchard, Vicar of Llandovery, Car- 
marthenshire, was born in 1579. At the age of eighteen 
he was sent to Jesus College, Oxford. Ordained a priest 


1 Translated by the Rev, William Evans, Vicar of Llawhaden, 
Pembrokeshire, 
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in 1602, he graduated in 1603, and was made Vicar of 
Llandovery in the same year by Anthony, Lord Bishop 
of St. Davids. He was a magistrate of Carmarthenshire, 
being possessed of some landed property, and reckoned 
amongst the gentry of the county. In 1612 he was 
appointed Rector of Llanedi, by King James I.; and 
further preferment followed, for in 1614 he became rector 
of the Cockeded Church at Brecon ; and in 1626 Chan- 
cellor of St. Davids. He was also appointed chaplain 
to Robert, Earl of Essex, son of the favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth, and grand-nephew and ward of Sir Robert 
Devereux of Llwynbrain, one of Pritchard’s most in- 
fluential and important parishioners. Notwithstanding 
his ecclesiastical duties, it is probable that the Vicar of 
Llandovery found in peaceful Carmarthenshire ample 
leisure for reflection and the composition of his poems. 
The latter, according to some authorities, were not 
originally intended by the author for publication, but 
simply to be repeated and sung in church, and on other 
occasions, by the country people to whom they were 
addressed. In one of his preliminary poems he explains 


that : 
Because they took in sermons no delight, 
But idle songs with eagerness recite, 
I, for their good, have thus employed my time, 
And put the doctrines that ensue in rhyme. 


For as I saw famed Salesbury’s! labour’d style 
Neglected by the unlearned of our isle, 

I therefore use a metre short and plain, 

Easy to read, and easy to retain. 


Again, deploring the ignorance of the times, he states 
the fact that, though the Bible might be purchased for 
the sum of five shillings, only one out of every hundred 
persons was capable of reading it. . According to the Vicar, 


1 In 1546 William Salesbury published the first book ever printed 
in the Welsh language, a small calendar containing amongst other 
things the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments. He was a 
translator of the New Testament and the author of several other 
works, 
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the people of Llandovery (in these days a well-ordered 
scholastic town) were in the early part of the seventeenth 
century greatly in need of correction and advice, and very 
bitterly he laments : 

Ah me! Llandovery, thou art wanting found, 

For God thy sins hath in the balance weighed, 


In dross and dregs alone thou dost abound ; 
Of thy Creator henceforth be afraid. 


In past times it was by no means unusual for a cock- 
pit to adjoin a Welsh churchyard, which was generally 
the gathering-place of the idlers of the town or village, 
who congregated there for ball-playing and sports, 
the revellers even dancing on the sacred green. Such 
amusements received encouragement from a command 
issued by James I. in 1617, which enjoined on the people 
to indulge in their games on the Sabbath after divine 
service. The result of this edict was that the country 
folk were very soon frolicking in the churchyards not 
only after but during church hours. In this manner 
the godly few of Llandovery were wont to be greatly 
distracted from listening to the words of their eloquent 
Vicar by the shouts and laughter of the merrymakers 
without the walls. It was in order to remedy this evil, 
it is said, that Pritchard commenced the composition of 
his famous songs, in many of which he exhorted his flock 
to hear and read the Word of God, reminding them 


that : 
An old wife’s distaff may knock heroes down, 
A single hair may suffocate a swain, 
A crooked pin may choke the stoutest clown: 
Alas! how easily may man be slain. 


He advised the sinner to repent, to shun evil company, 
and to pray on all occasions. He composed a song for 
the soldier, the traveller, the farmer, the merchant, and 
the master of a family. Soon the idlers without, hearing 
these songs chanted so vigorously within, were drawn 
(first, no doubt by curiosity) to leave the cock-pit and 
bowling-green, and finally to join heartily in the service 
where their Vicar’s own compositions-formed such a new 
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and attractive feature, even though their Sabbath was 
severely attacked : 


A day for drink, for bowling play, 
For gluttony and dancing gay, 

For loitering upon the grass ; 

The Cymry thus their Sabbath pass. 


When he censured, he took care that he should not be 
misunderstood, and his great endeavour seems to have 
been to force his flock to mend their lives by keeping the 
fear of sudden death constantly in their minds. 
ace criticising lovers of luxury, he reminds them 
that : 


When Dives in his silks a figure made, 

And cockered up himself with costly fare, 
Death came and slew him for his proud parade. 
Fopplings and Epicures of death beware ! 


In Pritchard’s day Popish customs were by no means 
eradicated from Wales, and we find that he has some 
words to say against the practise of praying to the saints : 


The Virgin talks no English, I suppose, 
Neither does Martha Irish understand ; 

No Welsh, as I presume, St. Clement knows, 
How can they then our mediators stand ? 


There ne’er was Patriarch or Apostle yet— 
There ne’er was Prophet, as I’ve ever heard, 
(For who could such a circumstance forget ?) 
That e’er to any Saint his suit preferr’d. 


In 1623, the return from Spain of the Prince of 
Wales (who, in company with Buckingham, had journeyed 
thither to see the Infanta) was an occasion which Vicar 
‘ Pritchard commemorated by an interesting poem,’ 
abounding in sentiments of ardent loyalty; for he was 
a very staunch upholder of the Royal family. England’s 
joy over the safe return of the Prince, who, the country 
had feared, might be detained by the hated Spaniards, 

? This poem, one of the most interesting of the collection, is not 


included in the English translation. ‘The writer quotes from the 
original Welsh. 
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is here very graphically described. After calling on a 
vast number of mythical characters to take part in the 
general rejoicings, he relates how on the fifth day of 
October, the beloved Prince, guarded by God’s angel, 
came back to London from Spain, which country had 
kept him many days: He describes the King and his 
Counsellors, the Archbishops and Prelates, going in their 
robes to meet Prince Charles. The great Lord Keeper 
was there surrounded by “ handsome Englishmen”; and 
Lord Pembroke, whom he describes as “‘ the prop of the 
kingdom, the most loved one of Wales,” with the gallants 
of the King’s house, was there also. The Lord Mayor 
of London and his company in scarlet and chains went to 
meet the Prince of Wales. He says that all the greatest 
merchants on this occasion gave their best wine to their 
friends to drink the Prince’s health. He speaks of the 
speeches and verses made by the great scholars of the 
land, and of the bonfires which were kindled in all 
parts of the country, and he prays that “God will 
preserve the Prince of Wales from Papistry, and from all 
who have any evil or spiteful intentions towards him.” 

In another long poem the vicar calls on his flock and 
the Welsh nation generally to repent and take warning 
by the English, who, he considered, were being chastised 
for their sins by the plague in London. This was probably 
in the year 1625, when about 35,000 persons perished ; 
Pritchard was not living at the date of the Great Plague 
in 1665. Very realistic are his descriptions of the effects 
of this much dreaded scourge, and he declares that when 
once it descends upon a town, “ brotherly love becomes 
extinct, the mother does not come to aid her daughter, 
nor the wife her husband, nor the sister her brother, 
nor the father his child, and ‘the wife may slay her 
husband by a sigh.’”” Describing the pie | condition 
of London, he states that : 


Her warehouses, tho’ richly stock’d, 
Where crowds unnumbered lately flocked, 
Sell not enough, their trade’s so dead, 

To give their famished shopmen bread. 
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Each inn, each house or sumptuous seat, 
Of lords and knights the late retreat, 
Now uninhabited remains, 

Or else the plague alone there reigns. 
All who were wont to ply the oar 

Upon the Thames, or drudge ashore, 
Links, porters, scavengers complain, 
They can’t their bread by labour gain. 


The year 1629, when the corn was unwholesome 
owing to a wet season, also provided a theme for the 
Vicar’s pen. Pritchard meted out advice suitable for 
all occasions and every class of person. Far from sharing 
in the superstitions of his day, he strenuously opposed 
the swynwyr or wizards of Wales, and the various charms 
which it was the habit of the country-folk to employ 
for many years after he had been laid to rest. “He 
implores the sick to send for the clergyman, and the 
doctor, whose simple plants, aided by prayer, may heal 
them ; and he emphatically declares that the wizard is 
merely the apostle of the devil and that to seek help 
from such a person is simply to invoke the aid of Satan : 


All divination is a mere deceit— 

A snare the Devil did himself ordain 

Each innocent and simple soul to cheat, 
Whilst he pretends to charm away his pain. 


To the swain who went courting, Pritchard addressed 
a lengthy sermon. He warned young Taffy against a 


slattern : 
Clean, neat and lovely let her be, 
From awkwardness and flutt’ry free. 


In another poem he observes that : 


A virtuous, cheerful and obliging wife 

Is better far than all the pomp of life, 

Better than houses, tenements and lands, 

Than pearls and precious stones, and golden sands. 


Perhaps Pritchard wrote these last lines from personal 
experience, for he was a married man. He had one 
son, named Samuel, for whom he composed several 
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little poems and songs, of which the following verses 
are a quaint example : 

For Heaven’s sake, my Sammy dear, 

In mind till death my precepts bear ; 


Christ on thy bended knees adore 
When in my sight thou art no more. 


Still chirping like the cricket keep, 
Nor for thy mother fondly weep, 
For God abroad will unto thee 

A father and a mother be. 


Samuel Pritchard’s life ended in a tragic manner. 
Having formed an unfortunate attachment for the 
daughter of an important and wealthy family, he became 
an object of hatred to the lady’s brothers, and on the 
occasion of a clandestine meeting with the object of his 
affections, he was cruelly drowned in the ‘river Teify 
by these Lloyds of Maesyfelin, who finally started 
Pritchard’s horse homewards with the lifeless body of 
its master bound firmly to its back. According to the 
popular legend, a bitter curse broke from the lips of 
Vicar Pritchard on discovering the nature of the burden 
which was thus brought back to Llandovery. Tradition 
has handed it down in the following lines : 


The curse of God on Maesyfelin fall, 

On root of every branch, on stone of every wall, 
Because the flower of fair Llandovery town 

Was headlong cast in Teify’s flood to drown. 


The family of Lloyd of Maesyfelin (once owners of 
an imposing house near Lampeter) is now extinct, and 
their downfall and disappearance have been by the 
superstitious duly accredited to this famous curse. 

That he had seen his only son, the pride of Llandovery, 
so tragically cut off in his early manhood, may perhaps 
account for the numerous compositions in which Prit- 
chard refers to sudden death and the shortness of human 
life. Amongst such poems one in particular, entitled 
Short is the Life of Man, has been so picturesquely ren- 
dered in English by the eighteenth-century translator, 
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that I venture to give it in full before closing the Vicar’s 
book and bidding farewell to the author : 


Man’s life like any weaver’s shuttle flies, 
Or like a tender flowret droops and dies, 
Or like a race it ends without delay, 

Or like a vapour vanishes away, 

Or like a post-boy gallops very fast, 

Or like the shadow of a cloud ’tis past. 
Strong is our foe, but very weak the fort, 
Our death is certain, and our time is short. 
But as the hour of death’s a secret still, 
Let us be ready, come he when he will. 


Rees Pritchard died in the year 1644, and according 
to some authorities he was buried at Llandovery ; but 
no stone records the name, of which his quaint songs and 
hymns alone remain a monument. 

Evetyn Lewes. 


Correspondence 


The Opportunity of the Scottish Churches 
M:* URBAN,—In a former paper’ I discussed the 


position of the three principal Churches in 

Scotland. I come now to the question of their 
possible union. The subject naturally divides itself in 
two heads: (1) The Union of the two Presbyterian 
Churches; (2) the Union of a United Presbyterian Church 
with the Episcopal Church in Scotland. 

In regard to the former, the matter has been simpli- 
fied by an article in the March number of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, which appeared simultaneously with my 
former paper. It is sagacious and lucid; and coming 
from Mr. Hector Macpherson, who is at once a political 
force and a literary power, a dissenter “‘ by birth, tempera- 
ment and conviction,” and one who has “no effusive 
friendliness towards Establishments,”; it is indeed’: a 


1 Tae Genrteman’s Macazine, March 1907. ; 
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noteworthy pronouncement. In fact, it is very much 
my own case ; and it comes from the Church with which 
I am not associated, 

In former days, the hardest stone which the opponents 

of the Established Church could throw was that labelled 
“ Heresy.”? It was the Church of Caird and Tulloch, 
Macleod and Lee. That was enough. It must go. 
But in time the Free Church became the Church of 
Robertson Smith, of Professors Bruce and Dods. The 
Tu quoque answer was too apparent and inevitable. 
‘ Then in both Churches the Broad Church party 
became more and more identified with the cause of the 
social mission of Christianity. And thus it became the 
means of doing away with much of the nonsense that 
had been talked about the “‘ Headship of Christ.” That 
phrase came to mean more than the freedom of the Church 
from the State. It came to mean the use of Christianity 
as a great instrument of social regeneration. 

Mr. Macpherson specifies the decline of philosophic 
Radicalism as the most potent external cause of the wane 
of the Disestablishment crusade. It was the latest and 
most excellent thing in Liberalism and “agin” the 
Church. Since then Liberalism has become more and 
more identified with Socialism, and been perforce bound 
to make little of the old theory that the State had no 
connection with religion. 

It is true, also, that the Church of Scotland recog- 
nises that there is no principle of Establishment in the 
sense in which its opponents interpreted it. ‘There is 
a principle of national religion. On this point Mr. 
Macpherson quotes the opinion of the ablest living son 
of the Church of Scotland, Professor Flint, as if it were 
some new discovery on the part of the Church. But, 
in reality, it was what men like Principal Tulloch always 
held. His speech, as far back as 1868, in the General 
Assembly on the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
has only“to be recalled to see this. Mr. Macpherson 
then goes on to render valuable service by pointing out 
the manner in which the various secessions and the Dis- 
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ruption itself may be looked upon as justifications of 
what he calls Professor Flint’s view. He shows that 
what has been called and used as a battle-cry, “ Spiritual 
Independence,” and not Establishment, is really the key 
to the ecclesiastical politics of Scotland. 

It was imagined by some that the Established Church 
secured this when the State abolished Patronage, but 
it was still felt by the Dissenters that Spiritual Independ- 
ence was not secured so long as the creed of the Church 
rested on a parliamentary basis. The wisest men in 
the Church of Scotland also recognised this. The 
question now was: How were they to satisfy their 
opponents by getting Spiritual Independence in the 
matter of Creed? As there were so many hostile forces 
at work, it seemed the safest course to “let sleeping dogs 
lie.” bs. Id Lid. e. 

But the opportunity came, and from the most un- 
expected quarter. It was afforded by the United Free 
Church itseli—from which its demand at another time 
would have encountered hostility. The United Free 
Church, by the decision of the House of Lords, found its 
very existence threatened through loss of its own endow- 
ments and property. It had to appeal to Cesar, the 
Cesar of whom it professed independence. In that 
appeal the Church of Scotland found its opportunity. 
It came to Parliament a fellow-suppliant with the United 
Free Church and, unopposed, secured the freedom desired. 

Verily, the irony of events is extraordinary. J} the 
element of “‘ dishing the Establishment” did enter into 
the question of union, the Nemesis that followed was 
striking. It resulted in the shaking off of the last fetter 
from the feet of the Church of Scotland. In other words, 
as Mr. Macpherson puts it, “the Church of Scotland 
of to-day has realised the ideal of Knox, Henderson, the 
Erskines (the founders of the Secession), and Chalmers 
(the founder of the Free Church), that of a Church which, 
while by its connection with the State it embodies the idea 
of national religion, is at the same time free to organise 
itself theologically and ecclesiastically in obedience to 
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what it believes to be the will of its Divine Head. At 
last in Scotland, after centuries of turmoil, the Headship 
of Christ has become a reality, the conflicting principles 
of our ecclesiastical life, Church Establishment and 
Spiritual Independence, have at last been brought to 
reconciliation.” 

The Free Church went out declaring itself to be the 
Free Church of Scotland—in some respects a most noble 
movement—went out sailing on the wave of the people’s 
homage, admiration, love and loyalty—flying the Flag 
of National Religion. All honour to it in so far as it 
deserved honour, But all honour also to the Church 
of Scotland in so far as it deserved honour. It was rent 
and torn. It was despoiled of its very life’s blood, its 
dearest possession, the people. But, bleeding and broken 
and maimed, it lived on, and who knows what it cost 
some of its sons then to try to live? If the sons of the 
Disruption were heroes, as they were, none the less were 
many of those who remained in deserving of the proud 
name. ‘They had trials of cruel mockings and scourgings. 
They were stoned with evil names. They were as shep- 
herds calling over the wild wastes for their scattered 
flocks, and there seemed little likelihood that there 
would be any returning. Er] 

But they were not too much dismayed or cast down. 
In time the sorely stricken Church took some little heart 
of grace. It pulled its wounded members together. 
It began to gather those who were scattered, to furnish 
that which was bare, to supply that which was lacking. 
Chiefly through evil report, it held on its way. It never 
shut its doors. It placed the kindly light in its windows. 
It tried every means within its power to be still a helpful, 
living influence for good among the people, to serve 
whom was the very reason of its continued being, and 
many of whom for long would have none of it. The 
Church of Scotland waited and prayed and worked, 
and gave the lives of her leaders to work out her own 
redemption and the redemption of the people. And she 
has had her reward. She has become, not only in name 

eccii—2117—May ’o7 2L 
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but in teality, the Free Church of Scotland—the freest 
Church, I believe, in Christendom. 

What then ? 

In 1885, Principal Tulloch, addressing the General 
Assembly, for the last time, as it proved, urged the con- 
tinuance of the policy of conciliation: “I would shut 
no door to Presbyterian Union. Nay, I would open it as 
wide as possible.” ‘To-day the door is open—so wide 
that men like the writer of the article in Blackwood’s 
Magazine see no bar or hindrance to entrance. Mr. 
Macpherson asks, ‘‘ Suppose the Church, as the Establish- 
ment in Scotland now is, free from the taint of Eras- 
tianism—what possible objections can be taken by the 
hon-established Churches to this form of a national 
recognition of religion ? ” 

There can be only one answer to that question by all 
whose eyes are not bound by prejudice, whose tongues 
are not dumb through bitterness or indifference. It is 
“None.” It is that of the writer of the article already 
quoted: “In the Church of Scotland, as the outcome 
of recent legislation, there is now as great ecclesiastical 
and religious freedom as in non-established Churches.” 

The moral is inevitable. “It behoves all earnest 
Scotsmen to lay aside their prejudices, to put behind 
them purely theoretic quibbles about Church and State, 
and to do their utmost to bring about such a union of 
Presbyterians as shall enable the Church to go forward 
to the great conflict with evil under the banner of 
union.” 

But is that union to be confined to Presbyterians ? 
I think not. I earnestly hope not. It would be an evil 
day for Scotland if it were to be divided into two camps, 
more or less antagonistic, of Presbyterians and Episco- 
palians, the one comprising the people and the lower 
fringe of middle classes, the other comprising the upper 
social classes, the better educated and the more culti- 
vated. The division would distinguish the parochial and 
the cosmopolitan, the narrow and the broad, the com- 
paratively ignorant and the cultivated—it might become 
a demarcation between the poor and the rich, the masses 
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and the classes. ‘That would be a melancholy spectacle, 
a miserable state of matters fraught with evil for the 
present and full of ill omen for the future ; bad for both, 
no less bad for the Church of the refined and rich than 
for the Church of the people. But why should not our 
brethren of the Scottish Episcopal Church and of the 
Church of England in Scotland unite with us and we with 
them ? I really do not think there would be much diffi- 
culty from our side. Why should there not be a response 
from the side of the Episcopal Church ? I venture to 
think there will be, in proportion as the Episcopal Church 
in Scotland loses some of its characteristics as the Church 
of a sect and is identified more and more with the old 
historical Catholic sympathies of the Church of England. 
The principle of National Religion is recognised by both ; 
and it is surely of the genius of a national church to 
have a platform broad enough to hold men of various 
shades of belief, of worship and of church polity. : 

I would ask the aid of the best men in the Anglican 
Chrrch in this, for England owes something to 
Scotland in this respect. English thought has. un- 
wittingly exercised a baneful influence on the Church 
of Scotland. It was owing to the attempt of an English 
primate (Archbishop Laud) to force upon the Scottish 
people a ritual that would not have been endured in 
England itself that the Scottish people have in the past 
so completely broken with liturgical worship. Not only 
so, but it was owing to another English interference 
that this antagonism became deep-rooted and intensified, 
that of the English Independents. In the endeavour 
to conciliate them, a partially liturgical worship, kneeling 
at prayer, and the response of the audible “ Amen,” which 
were common in Scotland from the time of the Reforma- 
tion to the time of the Westminster Assembly, and in 
some quarters even later, were discontinued. When, 
therefore, English people jeer at the bald worship of 
Presbytery, they should remember the part their own 
countrymen played in bygone days in bringing about the 
present condition of things. 

The best men in Scotland have ceased to believe in 
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their own or any form of Church government at all in 
the old dogmatic sense, and are asking, as Leighton in 
his day asked, “‘ Why should not we draw nearer to 
the prevailing type of Catholic worship?” They are 
willing to admit, as Principal Tulloch in his day was, 
that “Episcopacy is certainly ancient: its existence 
may be traced to the verge of the Apostolic life, if 
not within it. It presents in its usages, and especially 
in its form of worship, as exemplified in the Anglican 
Church, many advantages.” And we say to our 
Episcopal brothers and sisters, “Come and let us 
confer as to union with such a practical basis as this. 
But do not come unless you are willing to meet us par- 
tially. Do not come with the idea of Episcopacy as 
alone of divine prescription. But let us reason together 
without your continual flaunting of your superiority as 
the only genuine and true Church—Catholic and 
Apostolic. Do not come only as Bishop Wordsworth 
came of old; come as your Dr. Gilbert Rorison and 
Dean Ramsay approached.” 

Dr. Gilbert Rorison asked, “ Sheer prejudice apart— 
what are the difficulties? Let it be meee that 
ecclesiastical unity does not depend on absolute unifor- 
mity of congregational worship, and also that Presbytery 
is not necessarily destructive, but only corrective of 
Episcopacy, and the chief of such difficulties vanish.” 
And Dean Ramsay wrote to Dr. Robert Lee: “I do 
not hold that Episcopacy is essential to the ‘ esse’ of a 
church; I think it an element of the ‘bene esse’ 
of a church, perhaps I might add, ‘ optime esse.’ ” 

Dr. Robert Lee went as far as to formulate a scheme, 
a “tentative basis of adjustment as respects (1) Polity ; 
(2) Worship ; (3) Standards,” which is well worth con- 
sideration at the present time. It was conceived 
in a truly Christian spirit, and I do not think there 
is anything in it which either Presbyterians or Episco- 
palians might not accept to-day, as a basis of conference 
at least. And no one can get rid of the responsibility 
of dealing with the question in some form or another. 
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The gain of such union, the gain even of beholding 
a vision of it, is vast. The gain to Presbyterianism would 
be great. It would come once again into the current 
of the Church Catholic, in the highest sense of the term, 
the Church of all countries and of past ages, fed from 
primitive Christian sources. It would be enriched with 
much that would soften and spiritualise what was barren, 
rugged, and uncouth. It would be filled with a more 
beneficent toleration and charity. It would come to 
recognise that all true reform may be had by patient 
waiting within the Church, and be less liable, when not 
getting its own way, to start a rallying cry and become 
indifferent and even hostile to the mother Church 
who gave it being. Its own house would be set in 
order with less loud talking, and with quiet and 
gentle ways; and with a broader and meeker spirit 
it would administer discipline, shape its creed and order 
its ritual. It would welcome back what is worth having 
—the culture and social position of those bearing the 
noble names of the men who helped to shape its destinies 
in the past. 

And Episcopalianism would gain not only the adherence, 
but the hearts of the great body of the people—what is 
called the common people—of Scotland, without whose 
affection and loyalty no Church can claim to be the Church 
of the nation. Having the people, that Church would 
realise that her ministry must not only be a devoted 
but also an intellectual and broadly spiritual ministry, 
one which would not only provide a reverent and 
well-ordered worship, but an educative guidance of 
intellectual force and spiritual fervour, and, above all, 
would render the highest unselfish and unpretentious 
sérvice. 

The appeal to embrace the opportunity which appears 
to be presented is made to those by whom in the last 
resort the question can alone be settled, not to prelates 
or lay propagandists, not to Presbyterian ministers or 
ruling elders—far less to so-called leaders of ecclesiastical 
thought or}: | fussy$fcommittee-attending, wire-pulling 
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men, but to the people of Scotland, whose well-balanced 
brains, hard heads, and good and true hearts have made 
our country what she is. With them her future is safe. 
Let them recognise the scandal and disgrace of our 
present divisions, the shame and evil of them, and let 
them say, “‘'These things must no longer be.” Then, 
but not till then, our country will find rest, and her people 
be able to give themselves to practical well-being and 
well-doing.—Yours faithfully, 

. W. W Tutzocs. 


Sylvanus Urban’s Notebook 


THE connection of Dr. Johnson with the GenTLz- 
MAN’s Macazine was the subject of some notes 
in our last number. A famous literary man of 
another kidney who addressed Sylvanus Urban was 
Thomas Hood, and it is much to be regretted that the 
renowned wit distinctly ‘‘ bit his thumb” at his venerabie 
acquaintance. Hood’s ode commences with a stanza 
which illustrates alike his feeling towards Sylvanus and an 
obsolescent use of the word “lurch” : 


O, Mr. Urban! never must #4ou lurch 
A sober age made serious drunk by thee; 

Hop in thy pleasant way from church to church, 
And nurse thy little bald Biography. 


Then the satirist suggests that Sylvanus is in his dotage: 


How sweet !—as Byron of Ais infant said— 

“ Knowledge of objects” in thine eye to trace; 
To see the mild no-meanings of thy head, 

Taking a quiet nap upon thy face! 


And, consistently if unkindly, Hood suggests that Mr. 
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Urban was in the habit of paying too much attention 
to trivialities : 
X. sends the portrait of a genuine flea, 
Caught upon Martin Luther years agone ;— 


And Mr. Parkes, of Shrewsbury, draws a bee, 
Long dead, that gathered honey for King John. 


But do we not remember that Aristophanes directed some 
such shaft at Socrates? It is at least satisfactory that 
the poet expected Sylvanus Urban to enjoy longevity, 
even if he was disinclined to congratulate him on the fact. 


Old tottering years have nodded to their falls, 
Like pensioners that creep about and die ;— 
But thou, Old Parr of periodicals, 
Livest in monthly immortality ! 


To show that his delight in trifles is not extinct, 
Sylvanus draws attention to a curious misprint in the 
edition of Hood’s comic poems which lies before him. 
It was published by Routledge and Sons in 1885. In 
“The Logicians” Hood pillories two hair-splitting dis- 
putants. The first he describes in various terms, con- 
cluding : 

Oh this is he that showed I is not I, 

And made a ghost of personal identity, 
Proved “Ipse” absent by an alibi, 

And frisking in some other person’s entity ; 
He sounded all philosophers in truth, 
Whether old schemes or only supplemental : 
And.had, by virtue of his wisdom tooth, 

A dental knowledge of the transcendental ! 


Then comes the second wrangler : 


The other is a shrewd severer wight, 
Sharp argument hath worn him nigh the bone ; 
For why ? he never let dispute alone. 
A logical knight-errant, 
That wrangled ever—morning, noon, and night, 
From night to morn: he had no wife apparent 
But Barbara Celérent ! 


It would be interesting to know if the “e” and the 
accent occur in any other edition. 
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The mention of “ personal identity” leads one to think 
of the strangely ruptured mental unity of the insane. 
When the late Mr. Fletcher Robinson, who was for too 
short a period editor of this magazine, had charge of 
Vanity Fair, he received at intervals letters from a lady 
whose intellect was entirely disordered, and who usually 
wrote upon paper bearing a coronet. He gave one of 
these communications to the present writer, who now 
quotes it verbatim, omitting the names of persons and 
places : 


Dear Mr. Epitor,—When I entered your office after being a reader 
of your Mag for years, when the picture the cartoon of Cap. or Col. 
H appeared upon your paper I little expected to be taken from 
my house, home and children by brutal force as I came a bride in oak 
leaves to the head of the Poll in 1885 with Earl P . to be 
robbed by the town and the Hunting Field, etc. I went to the Presi- 
dent for my picture (not one penny) to be robbed even of my 


Father’s shroud for which I had bought over again in time money and 
blood, 











— a 


The unposted letter “cap gown” voice and music shall be posted 
when found. 


S. B. 


The unhappy lady had never entered the editor’s office. 
Is it possible even for the most ingenious and sympathetic 
person to trace the sequence of the notions which were 
present to her mind when she wrote ? 


The Wyclif Society is a body that undoubtedly has a 
claim upon the good will of readers of the GEnTLEMAN’S 
Macazine. It was founded twenty-five years ago for 
the purpose of bringing within the reach of students the 
works of the Reformer which until then had only existed 
in MS. A goodly array of volumes bear witness to the 
industry with which the work has been carried on and 
the energy of the editors who have given their services 
from interest in the subject. As a fact, not a year has 
passed since the foundation of the society which has not 
seen the addition of a volume to its list. Of those 
already published some are devoted purely to scholastic 
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logic, philosophy and theology; others are chiefly 
polemical, attacking the abuses in the Church which 
made Wyclif a Reformer, and the doctrines by which 
these abuses were upheld ; some deal with the theory of 
state government, but even here Church interests fre- 
quently recur; in like manner the works intended for 
edification are seldom free from a touch of polemics. 


The matter still unpublished, though comparatively of 
small amount, is of much importance. Two treatises of 
moderate length will complete the Summa Theologia. 
Among what remains there is a very interesting series of 
tracts which, according to the editor, Professor Loserth, 
throw fresh light on the relations between Wyclif and 
the Pope. The Secretary of the Society, Miss Dorothy 
G. Matthew, writes as follows to Sylvanus Urban, who is 
indebted to her for complete information as to the Society’s 
record : 


I should be very glad indeed if you could interest your readers in 
our work. ‘The Society was founded by Dr: F. J. Furnivall, Mr. F. D. 
Matthew, and the late Professor Montagu Burrows. In 1884, the 
quincentenary of Wyclif’s death, an appeal was made for aid in its 
work. But, since then, I think the matter has not been brought before 
the public at all, and I feel that there must be people who would be 
interested in the work and glad to take the place of original sub- 
scribers, many of whom have died in the last five-and-twenty years. I 
should, of course, be very pleased to send further information to any 
of your readers who are interested. 


A few years would see the purpose of the Society 
accomplished, if it were well supported. The subscription 
is one guinea per annum, and this includes the price of 
the volume or volumes published in that year. A small 
number of copies of most of the publications are still in 
hand, and special arrangements can be made to supply 
these to libraries, colleges, or other subscribers wishing to 
have the complete works. The Society’s appeal ought 
not to be made in vain. All communications, subscrip- 
tions and donations should be sent to Miss Matthew at 
56 Fellows Road, London, N.W. 
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The pageant which illustrates the history of a town has 
a great vogue at present, and St. Albans will enter the 
field thissummer. The president of the Grand Committee 
which has charge of the celebration is Lord Verulam, and 
among the patrons are the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Lord Mayor of London, the Lord Lieutenant of 
Hertfordshire, the Bishop of St. Albans, Lord Brownlow, 
Lord Rothschild, Sir Alfred Scott-Gatty, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. July 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20 
are to be the dates of the pageant, which will commence 
at 3 o’clock each afternoon. The following episodes will 
be represented : 


B.C, 54. The meeting of Julius Casar and Cassivelaunus at 
Verulamium. 

A.D. 61. The storming and burning of Verulamium by Boadicea. 

A.D. 203. The Martyrdom of St. Alban. 

A.D. 739. The founding of St. Albans Monastery by Offa, King of 

ercia, 

A.D. 1290. The passage through St. Albans of the Funeral Cortége 
of Queen Eleanor. 

A.D, 1381. The peasants’ revolt. 

A.D, 1461. The second battle of St. Albans, 

A.D. 1572. The visit of Queen Elizabeth to Sir Nicholas Bacon at 
Gochemnbrary and reception by the Mayor and Corporation of St. 
Albans. 


The cavilling person may ask himself how much of 
this will 2 /a rigueur reproduce history and how much 
will be pure pageant? But unquestionably these displays 
do much to stimulate interest in history in the localities 
where they are given, 


Considered as a show the pageant should be excellent. 
There will be some sixteen hundred performers, drawn 
from the city and the county, The Committee’s circular 
informs us that “ Mr. Herbert Jarman, reader and stage- 
manager to Mr, Lewis of the Lyric Theatre, and 
Mr. Philip Carr are acting jointly as Masters” of the 
ceremony. “Mr, C, H. Ashdown, F.R.GS., of 
St. Albans, is the author of the ‘ book,’ and music for the 
choruses has been specially composed by Mr. W. H. 
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Bell, Professor R.A.M.” 
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Tickets may be obtained at 


Pageant House, St. Albans. Sylvanus Urban, in cordially 
wishing success to the pageant, hopes that the Julius Cesar 
and the Queen Elizabeth drawn from the city or county 
will “look” their respective parts. 


The Art of 1907 
At the New Gallery 


Tuerz is no gallery in London so 
suitable for the exhibition of pic- 
tures as that in Regent Street. 
From the fact that only a limited 
number of oil-paintings, barely 
exceeding two hundred and fifty, 
are shown, the visitor is enabled to 
see any work of art to its utmost 
advantage, 

The summer exhibition of 1907, 
although it does not include any 
very sensational or striking work, is 
decidedly above the average, and 
it is not marred by any repulsively 
realistic or grotesquely impres- 
sionist paintings. In fact, this 
year theschools of Whistler, Manet, 
and other worshippers of the mon- 
strous and thecrude are conspicuous 
by their absence. Even Mr. Sar- 
gent seems to be inclined to 
amend his ways, and to take some 
pains in the delineation of his 
sitters. Mr. Shannon is, however, 
I fear, incorrigible, and neglects 
as resolutely as ever all details in 
the three portraits that bear his 
signature, 

No, 1, “ Jairus’s Daughter,” by 
Herbert Schmolz, the first picture 
in the South Room, is a carefully 
painted head of a handsome young 
woman in Oriental garb, but it 
lacks interest and expression. Mr, 


Cockerell’s “Outcast,” a naked 
cupid sleeping apparently very 
comfortably in the snow, does not 
seem to justify its title. 

Sir Philip Burne-Jones’s two 
small interiors (Nos. 5 and 10), 
which form the background for 
two small portraits representing a 
couple of middle-aged ladies, are 
far from interesting. No. 15, by 
Mr. Hanz Becker, a powerful 
sketch presumably for a larger 
picture, is rich in colour and bold 
in design, but the figures, and even 
the faces, of the Mayor and Cor- 

oration of Colchester, as they 
eave the town under a flag of 
truce in 1648, are barely indicated. 
No, 20, Mr. Harold Speed’s 
** Summer Night in Capri,” is an 
ideal composition deserving much 
praise. Mr. Lavery’s portrait 
(No. 21) of Mrs, Baker is marred 
by some of the worst qualities of 
the ultra-modern school. It is 
weak in colouring, and gives a 
general impression of flatness upon 
the canvas, No. 24, “The 
Lover and the Lady,” by Mr. 
John Duncan, is a sentimental and 
not forcible attempt to imitate 
fourteenth-century art. No, 25, 
“¢ Her Throne is Mother’s Knee,” 
by Miss Alma-Tadema, is painted 
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with microscopic care. But a 
mother with grey hair, an aged 
face, and thin veinous hands, 
seems an inappropriate parent for 
a fat, round-eyed infant. No. 37, 
Mr, Llewellyn’s portrait of Mr. 
Thomas Lovibond, is almost be- 
yond praise. It is absolutely per- 
fect indetail. ‘The face is admir- 
ably rendered, the hands most 
exquisitely finished, the general 
impression one of absolute life 
and vigour. Very different is 
No. 44, another presentation 
portrait, that of Captain Jos- 
celine Bagot, by Mr. Shannon. 
The face is roughly painted, 
the hands are merely indicated, 
the background is a blank, and the 
brown suit in which the sitter is 
dressed a mere sketch. No. 70, 
by Lady Wenlock, gives a pretty 
peep of an old-fashioned garden. 
A peacock sunning himself on the 
terrace is well drawn, but an un- 
successful attempt at figure-deline- 
ation somewhat mars the general 
design. 

In the South Room, No. 78, a 
portrait of the handsome young 
Countess of Stradbroke, first at- 
tracts attention. Mr. Shannon has 
chosen the crudest of blue dra- 
peries for his sitter. Her hands 
are a brownish purple, and the 
fingers seem claw-like ; the face is 
unfinished, and various bluish and 
reddish tintsfight for mastery in the 
lady’s countenance, No. 88, Lady 
Alma-Tadema’s “Love at the 
Mirror,” is a dainty composition, 
finished with exquisite care, 
No. 91, Monsieur Julien Simon, 
by M. L. E. Blanche, is more 
carefully painted and less unflat- 
tering to the sitter than the 
generality of this French painter’s 
works. It is, however, by no 
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means a cheerful picture, and M. 
Simon might very well, from the 
expression of his face, be contem- 
plating a speedy suicide. 

The portrait of Mr. John Burns 
(No. 107), by Mr, Percy Spence, 
is serio-comic. Mr. Burns wishes 
to be taken seriously as the 
stern legislator, the dignified Privy 
Councillor. But the genial little 
man is here portrayed witha fierce 
expression, holding with much 
dignity what appears to be a six- 
penny magazine. 

No. 117, a portrait of a child 
by Mr. Llewellyn, is perhaps the 
best picture in the exhibition. 

No. 163, a full-length, life-size 
figure of a lady in a black dress, 
wearing a huge black hat, her 
hands concealed by gloves—the 
whole unrelieved by a touch of 
colour—hasexcitedsome comment, 
and won considerable praise from 
admirers of the naturalistic and 
impressionist school. The lady’s 
face is not attractive, and her 
expression is forbidding. This 
gloomy work is entitled “A 
Portrait,” and is painted by Mr. 
William Logsdail. 

Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton has no 
reason to be flattered by a portrait 
(No. 184) by Mr. Harris Brown. 
A life-size figure, crowned by an 
unbecoming hat, is standing in an 
ungraceful attitude before a door, 
which the lady in question is 
apparently attempting to open. 
No, 211, the Rev. E. Warre, late 
Head Master of Eton, by Mr. 
Sargent, is painted with more care 
than this famous artist usually be- 
stows upon his work. The Doctor’s 
head is excellently portrayed, but 
by some miscalculation the worthy 
divine appears to be at least eleven 
feet, instead of six feet, high, the 
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head being amazingly small in 
comparison with the body. 

No. 230, “The Silver Ship,” 
a female portrait-study by Mr. 
Shannon, is rough and unpleasing. 

Sir George Reid’s two presenta- 
tion portraits (Nos, 226 and 235), 
the one of Sir Charles Logan, 
Deputy-Keeper of the Signet, and 
the other of Principal Story, are 
magnificent and truthful works of 
art. 
In the Central Hall are a number 
of water-colours. Those most 
deserving of notice are seven 
charming designs by Mr. Henry 
Ford for the Orange Fairy book. 
They are worthy to be compared 
with the best work of the late 
Richard Doyle. The pictures in 
the balcony do not call for detailed 
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comment. Among the drawings, 
three portraits by Mr. C. E. Rit- 
chie of Dr. Waller, Mr. Granville 
Barker, and Miss Ross; two por- 
traits by Miss E. Halle of Mr. 
Holman Hunt and Sir Alma- 
Tadema; and two exceedingly 
clever sketches by Mrs. Nathan 
are excellent. 

The sculpture in the Central 
Hall is far from satisfactory. A 
coloured equestrian statue of 
Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, 
reminds one of the wax figures at 
Madame Tussaud’s. No. 197, 
“Man and His Burden,” by the 
late Roscoe Williams, is the only 
other life-size statue in the Hall. 
It represents a rather clumsy 
naked figure lifting a huge block 
of stone. 


At the Royal Academy 


Tue Royal Academy Exhibition 
of 1907 contains 1845 pictures, 
drawings and sculptures. To this 
artistic chaos it is difficult to apply 
a satisfactory general criticism. 
The best plan is to glance at 
most and examine a few, and 
thus obtain a vague idea of the 
general effect. ° 
The picture of the King, by 
Mr. Arthur Cope, is by far the 
best portrait in the collection, 
according to ancient ideas of art. 
Carefully painted, with every de- 
tail honestly and yet not too ob- 
trusively portrayed, it gives a noble 
expression of the countenance and 
aspect of His Majesty. No. 831, 
Captain Beatty, R.N., is, in my 
humble judgment, the next best 
portrait in the exhibition. It is 
painted by that honest ahd pains- 
taking artist, Mr, Hugh Riviere. 


The numerous portraits by Mr. 
Sargent and Mr. Shannon are all 
in the favourite manner of these 
fashionable artists. An unpre- 
judiced observer is sometimes led 
to wonder why these painters com- 
mand high prices and a great com- 
petition among eager sitters. The 
first-named seems to give promin- 
ence to what is least attractive in 
the faces of the ladies whose pre- 
sentments he places on canvas. 
For example, the portrait of Lady 
Sassoon exaggerates the Semitic 
qualities of the sitter, and that of 
Lady Essex shows but the faded 
semblance of a beauty whose 
summer tints have passed into 
autumn. Of Mr. Shannon’s 
sitters Mrs. Jocelyn Bagot is the 
least to be commiserated. Her 
face is fairly pink and white, not 
purple and yellow in hue. But 
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the drapery and hands are merely 
indicated, and, in the case of the 
hands, not indicated pleasantly. 
Mr. Fildes has produced some 
agreeable and flattering portraits. 
His male sitters are certainly to be 
complimented upon their appear- 
ance, particularly Mr, Arthur 
Cook (No, 17). Mr. Orchardson’s 
two male portraits (35 and 
173), though carefully drawn and 
no doubt faithful likenesses, are 
much marred by that strange 
** greenery yellowy ” tint affected 
by this artist. 

Two portraits which deserve 
attention are that of Captain 
Bromley Davenport (555), and 
that of Mr. David Jardine, by 
Mr. Arthur Cope (204). 

A huge group (572), “‘ The Gol- 
den Butterfly,” representing in life- 
size Mr. and Mrs. Harvey with 
their seven children, is a thoroughly 
bad picture. The family, ap- 
parently partaking of afternoon 
tea in the garden, are clad 
some in ball dresses and some in 
riding suits. A baby, the central 
figure, is notably out of drawing. 
“The Rehearsal” (487), by Mr. 
Campbell Taylor, has been pur- 
chased for the nation. Four old 
men and three young women, 
dressed in mid-Victorian costume, 
are performing upon various in- 
struments in a very ill-lighted 
room, There is not a tinge of 
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colour in this vast and dreary 
composition, for which {1000 
seems a high figure. No. 87, 
“Across the River,” and No. 
286, “The Windmill,” both by 
Mr. David Murray, are delight- 
ful pictures in his best style. 

No. 232, “ Phyllis and Demo- 
phoon,” atid No. 243, “ Jason and 
Medea,” by Mr. T. W. Waterhouse, 
rich in colour, firm in compo- 
sition, correct in drawing, remind 
the spectator of the late G. F. 
Watts’s best classical work. 

No, 280, by Mr. Cadogan 
Cooper, is likely to prove the 
attraction of this year’s Academy, 
It is an exceedingly clever repre- 
sentation of a refectory full of holy 
nuns, much perturbed by a visit 
from a roystering devil. Every 
detail is delightful, and the face 
of each good sister a study in itself. 

Mr. East sends a fine landscape 
with Durham Cathedral in the 
distance, a procession of friars break- 
ing the monotony of the fore- 
ground. 

It would be possible, if space per- 
mitted, to mention many more pic- 
tures and many attractive works, 
but those here described struck my 
attention most forcibly, On the 
whole this exhibition is neither 
better nor worse than those which 
have preceded it during the last 
ten years. 

Jessica SYKEs. 
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Arrangements 


Tue list of arrangements of the 
Socrery or Arts (John Street, 
Adelphi) includes the following 
lectures. On Tuesday, May 28, 
at 4.30 or 8 o’clock, Mr. Sherard 
Cowper-Coles on “ Sheffield Plate 
and Electro-Plate.” On Thurs- 
day, May 30, at 4.30, Mr. Laur- 
ence Robertson, Under Secretary 
to the Government of India, 
Revenue Department, on “ Irri- 
gation Colonies in India.” 

The annual general meeting of 
the Society will be held on June 26. 
It is announced that the annual 
conversazione will probably be 
held on Tuesday, July z. Each 
member is entitled to a card for 
himself and one for a lady. 

Meetings of the Royat His- 
ToRICAL Society (7 South Square, 
Gray’s Inn) will be held on May 
16 and June 20, at 5 p.m. By 
permission of the Benchers, the 
meetings of the Society are held 
in the Lecture Hall, Field Court, 
Gray’sInn. The Alexander Prize 
Essay will be read on June 30. 

A meeting of the Fotx-Lore 
Society will be held at 22 Albe- 
marle Street, W., on Wednesday, 
June 19, at 8 p.m. Members 
are invited to exhibit objects 
of folk-lore interest, and the 
Council extend their welcome 
to any friends whom members 
may bring with them to the 
meetings. 

Meetings of the ANTHROPOLO- 
cicaL Institute will be held at 3 
Hanover Square on June 4 and 25, 
at 8 p.m. Each member is en- 
titled to introduce two friends, 


ladies or gentlemen, to the even- 
ing meetings. 

A meeting of the Royat Mr- 
croscopicaL Society will be held 
at 20 Hanover Square on Wed- 
nesday, June 19, at 8 P.M. 

The annual general meeting of 
the Sociery FoR THE PromoTION 
oF Hexrenic Stupizs will be held 
in the rooms of the Society of 
Antiquaries, Burlington House, 
W., on Tuesday, June 25, at § 
o’clock. The Council will meet 
on the same day at Burlington 
House at 4.30 P.M, 

Before the Dante Society (38 
Conduit Street, W.), on June 5, 
H.E. the Marquis of San Giuliano, 
Italian Ambassador, will lecture 
on “Il Canto Nono del Para- 
diso,”’ Sir Theodore Martin, Presi- 
dent of the Society, in the chair. 
The Society’s annual dinner will 
take place on June 12, at the Hotel 
Cecil. 

A meeting of the Britisu As- 
TRONOMICAL AssociaTIon will be 
held at Sion College, Victoria 
Embankment, E.C., on Wednes- 
day, June 26, at 5 P.M. 

On Thursday, May 30, at 4 
p.M., Mr. F. Menteith Ogilvie 
will lecture before the AsHmo- 
Lean Naturat History Society 
or OxrorpsHirE, in the large Lec- 
ture Theatre of the University 
Museum, on the Common Snipe 
(gallinago coelestis), with specimens, 
At the same place, at 8 P.M., on 
Thursday, June 13, Mr. B. R. 
Blakiston will lecture before the 
Society on a “ Tour Round the 
East Coast of Africa.” Slides 
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from the lecturer’s photographs 
will be shown. 

The summer meeting of the 
Royat Society oF ANTIQUARIES 
or IrELaND, for the Province of 
Connaught, will be held at Ath- 
lone, commencing July 2. From 
that date to July 6 excursions will 
take place, full particulars of which 
will be issued to members in June. 
The Society’s Dinner Club, estab- 
lished in 1896, will be continued 
during the year. Members de- 
sirous of joining the Club are in- 
vited to send their names to the 
honorary secretary of the Dinner 
Club. 

The seventy-seventh annual 
meeting of the British Asso- 
CIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
Science will be held at Leicester, 
and will begin on Wednesday, 
July 31. 

New members and associates 
may be enrolled by applying to 
the general treasurer, Burlington 
House, London, W., or to the 
local offices at Leicester, on the 
following terms: 

(i) New life members for a 
composition of £10, which entitles 
them to receive gratuitously the 
reports of the association that may 
be published after the date of 
payment. 

(ii) New annual members for 
a payment of {2 for the first year, 
They receive gratuitously the 
reports for the year of their ad- 
mission and for every following 
year in which they continue to 
pay a subscription of £1 without 
intermission. 

(iii) Associates for this meeting 
only for a payment of £1. They 
are entitled to receive the report 
of the meeting at two-thirds of 
the publication price, Associates 


are not eligible to serve on com- 
mittees or to hold office. 

Persons who have in any former 
year been admitted members of 
the association may renew their 
membership, without being called 
upon for arrears, on payment of 
£1. They will not, however, be 
entitled to receive the annual re- 
port. Ladies may become mem- 
bers or associates on the same 
terms as gentlemen, or they can 
obtain ladies’ tickets (transferable 
to ladies only) on payment of f1. 

Tickets for the meeting may be 
obtained, on and after June 1 until 
July 23, at the office of the asso- 
ciation, Burlington House, Lon- 
don, W. Annual members must 
send their subscription of £1 with 
the application. Post Office or- 
ders and cheques (crossed “ Bank 
of England, Western Branch ”) 
should be made payable to Pro- 
fessor John Perry, General Trea- 
surer. After July 24, when the 
office will be closed, members and 
persons desirous of becoming mem- 
bers or associates“or of obtaining 
ladies’ tickets are requested to 
make application in the reception 
room, Leicester. Tickets may be 
obtained also from the local offices 
at Leicester. Without an official 
ticket, no person will be admitted 
to any of the meetings. 

The reception room at Leicester 
will be opened on Monday, July 
29, at 2 P.M.,on Tuesday, July 30, 
and Wednesday, July 31,at 10A.M., 
and on the following days at 8 a.M., 
for the issue of tickets to members, 
associates, and ladies, according to 


the statement given above, and 


for supplying lists and prices of 
lodgings to strangers on their 
arrival. No tickets will be issued 
after 6 eM, 
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In the reception room there will 
be officers for supplying informa- 
tion regarding the arrangements 
for the meeting. The “ Journal,” 
containing the sectional pro- 
grammes for each day, will be laid 
on the table on Wednesday, July 
31, at 10 A.M., and on the follow- 
ing days at 8 a.., for gratuitous 
distribution. Lists of members 
present will be issued as soon 
as possible after the commence- 
ment of the meeting, and will be 
placed in the same room for dis- 
tribution, The published reports 
of the British Association can be 
ordered in this room, for members 
and associates only, at the reduced 
prices authorised by the council. 
The membership tickets will con- 
tain a map of Leicester and par- 
ticulars regarding the rooms ap- 
pointed for sectional and other 
meetings. For the convenience 
of members and associates a branch 
post office (which will be available 
also for communications between 
members attending the meeting) 
will be opened in the reception 
room. Members and associates 
may obtain information regarding 
local arrangements on application 
to the local secretaries, Millstone 
Lane, Leicester, or at the London 
office, Burlington House. A plan 
of the Opera House, in which the 
president’s address and one of the 
evening discourses will be de- 
livered, may be consulted in the 
reception room on Monday, July 
29, at 2 P.M.; and numbered or 
reserved seats can be taken on and 
after that day. Applicants for 
reserved seats must present their 
association tickets. 

The first meeting of the general 
committee will be held on Wed- 
nesday, July 31, at 4 P.M., for the 
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despatch of business usually 
brought before that body. The 
committee will meet again on 
Friday, August 2, at 3.15 P.M., for 
the purpose of appointing officers 
for the meeting at Dublin in 1908. 
The concluding meeting of this 
committee will be held on Wed- 
nesday, August 7, at I P.M., when 
the report of the committee of 
recommendations will be received 
and considered. The general 
committee appoints at each annual 
meeting a committee to receive 
the recommendations of the sec- 
tional committees and to report to 
the general committee on the 
measures which they recommend 
to be adopted for the advance- 
ment of science. This committee 
will meet at 3 P.M. on Monday, 
August 5, and at 3.15 P.M. on 
Tuesday, August 6, if the business 
has not been completed on the 
previous day. 

The inaugural meeting will be 
held on Wednesday, July 31, at 
8.30 P.M., when Sir David Gill, 
president-elect, will assume the 
presidency and deliver an address. 
On Thursday, August 1, the Mayor 
of Leicester (Alderman Sir Edward 
Wood, J.P.) will hold a reception 
at a féte to be given by him in the 
Abbey Park; and on Tuesday, 
August 6, there will be a soirée 
in the Museum buildings. On 
Friday, August 2, a discourse on 
“The Arc and Spark in Radio 
Telegraphy ” will be delivered by 
Mr, W. Duddell ; and on Monday, 
August 5, a discourse on “ Recent 
Developments in the Theory of 
Mimicry” will be delivered by 
Dr. F. A. Dixey. The concluding 
meeting will be held on Wednes- 
day, August 7, at 2.30 P.M 

The sections are: A. Mathe- 
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matical and Physical Science; B. 
Chemistry; C. Geology; D. 
Zoology; E. Geography; F. 
Economic Science and Statistics ; 
G. Engineering; H. Anthropo- 
logy; I. Physiology; K. Botany ; 
L. Educational Science. The 
sections will meet in the rooms 
assigned to them for the reading 
and discussion of reports and 
papers on Thursday, August 1; 
Friday, August 2; Saturday, 
August 3; Monday, August 5; 
and Tuesday, August 6, at hours 
appointed by the sectional com- 
Mittees, 

The acceptance of papers and 
the days on which these will be 
read are determined, so far as 
possible, by the organising com- 
mittee of each section before the 
beginning of the meeting. It is 
therefore necessary, in order to 
enable the committees to do jus- 
tice to such communications, that 
each author should prepare an 
abstract of his paper, of a length 
suitable for insertion in the annual 
report of the association ; and the 
council desire that he shall send 
it, together with the original 
paper, by post, on or before June 
29, addressed thus: ‘ General 
Secretaries, British Association, 
Burlington House, London, W. 
For Section .”? Authors who 
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comply with this request, and 
whose papers are accepted, will be 
furnished before the meeting with 
printed copies of their abstracts. 
If it be inconvenient for the author 
to read his paper on any particular 
day or days, he is requested to send 
information thereof to the record- 
ing secretary of the section in a 
separate note. Abstracts received 
after June 29 cannot be printed 
before or during the meeting. 

Reports on the progress of 
science, and of researches entrusted 
to individuals or committees, must 
be forwarded before June 29 to 
the office, for presentation to the 
organising committees, accom- 
panied by a statement as to 
whether the author will be present 
at the annual meeting. No report 
or abstract can be inserted in the 
annual report of the association 
unless it be in the hands of the 
assistant secretary before the con- 
clusion of the meeting. 

Excursions will be made on 
Saturday, August 3, to places of 
interest in the district, such as 
Chatsworth, Haddon Hall, Belvoir 
Castle, Warwick, Kenilworth, 
Stamford, and Peterborough. A. 
special excursion will be made to 
the Charnwood Forest. 

In1g08 the association will meet 
at Dublin, and in 1909 at Winnipeg. 


Transactions 


Tue annual meeting of the 
members of the Royat Inst1tTu- 
tion was held on May 1, the 
Duke of Northumberland, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. The report 
of the Committee of Visitors 
for the year 1906, testifying 
to the continued prosperity and 


efficient management of the In- 
stitution, was read and adopted, 
and the report on the Davy Fara- 
day Research Laboratory of the 
Royal Institution, which accom- 
panied it, was also read. Thirty- 
six new members were elected in 
1906, and sixty-three lectures and 
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nineteen evening discourses were 
delivered. The books and pam- 
phlets presented amounted to 
about two hundred and sixteen 
volumes, making, with seven hun- 
dred and eighty-two volumes (in- 
cluding periodicals bound) pur- 
chased by the managers, a total of 
nine hundred and _ ninety-eight 
volumes added to the library in 
the year. The chairman an- 
nounced that the managers had 
awarded the Actonian Prize of 
One Hundred Guineas to Madame 
Curie, as the author of the essay 
“© Recherches sur les Substances Radio- 
actives.” 

The lectures delivered before 
the Royat InstirruTion on Feb- 
ruary 15 and May 4 have now been 
printed. On the former date Mr. 
J. J. Lister read a very valuable 
paper on the Foraminifera, which, 
on account of its clearness and con- 
ciseness, is likely to be especially 
useful tostudents. It need hardly 
be said that the paper by Mr. 
Charles A. Parsons on “‘ The Steam 
Turbine on Land and at Sea,” 
read on May 4, contains a cogent 
statement of the lecturer’s views ; 
it is issued with illustrations, On 
both occasions the Duke of 
Northumberland was in the chair. 

Mr. Alfred Deakin, Prime 
Minister of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, presided at the lecture 
on “ Social and Economic Condi- 
tions in Australia,” read by the 
Hon. J. W. Hackett before the 
Society or Arts on April 23. On 
April 24 Mr. Herbert Wright, Con- 
troller of the Government Experi- 
mental Station, Ceylon, read a 
paper on “ Rubber Cultivation in 
the British Empire” at the eigh- 
teenth ordinary meeting of the 
Society. 
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At a meeting of the Linnean 
Society, on April 18, Mr, James 
Saunders showed a series of lan- 
tern-slides of ‘* Witches’ Brooms,”’ 
which, he explained, are usually 
caused by one of three agents, 
parasitic fungi (cidium and 
Exoascus), parasitic insects, and 
gnarling. The illustrations shown 
were of trees affected by parasitic 
fungi, the mycelium of which per- 
meates the woody tissue of the 
diseased plants. They included 
silver fir, Norway spruce, com- 
mon elm, hazel, hornbeam, birch, 
elder, hawthorn, and wild cherry 
(Prunus avium). The silver fir 
was from Norfolk, but all the 
rest from South Bedfordshire 
and North Hertfordshire. 

Among the other papers read 
was one by Mr. A. O. Walker on 
“The Conservation of existing 
Species by Constitutional or 
Physiological Variation giving 
greater power of Adaptation with- 
out perceptible change of Struc- 
ture,” and one by Professor W. B. 
Bottomley on “Some Results of 
Inoculation of | Leguminous 


Plants.” An abstract of these 
lectures has now been pub- 
lished. 


The anniversary meeting of the 
Roya Asiatic Sociery (22 Albe- 
marle Street, W.) was held on 
May 7, when among the matters 
on the agenda were the Report of 
the Council for 1906-7, and the 
election of officers and members of 
Council, 

At a meeting of the ANTHROPO- 
LocicaL Institute, held on Tues- 
day, April 16, Mr, A. L. Lewis, 
Vice-President, in the chair, a 
selection of specimens of flint 
from Cornwall was exhibited by 
Mr. Lewis, Mr. Warren, Mr, 
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Kendall and Mr. Chandler, and a 
short discussion took place. 

Mr. S. Hazzledine Warren read 
a note on some palzolithic and 
neolithic implements from East 
Lincolnshire. The neolithic im- 
plements described were found by 
the author iz situ in an undisturbed 
section of the fen deposit of the 
East Lincolnshire coast near Skeg- 
ness. The lowest bed seen in the 
district was boulder clay ; overly- 
ing this there are patches of fluvia- 
tile gravel; above this again comes 
the old surface soil of the buried 
forest ; then the peat by which the 
forest was destroyed, and above 
this again a succession of warp 
clays with some subordinate peat 
beds. The exact horizon at which 
the neolithic implements occurred 
was in the old surface soil beneath 
the lowest peat bed. 

Besides the neoliths the author 
also found a palzolith in situ in 
one of the patches of fluviatile 
drift gravel between the sub- 
merged forest above and the 
boulder clay below. One or two 
other palzoliths were also found, 
which had evidently been derived 
from one of these patches of post- 
glacial drift. Apart from dis- 
coveries in caves this is the most 
northerly point at which palzoli- 
thic implements have yet been 
found in this country in any river 
drift gravel. 

At the meeting of the Royar 
Microscoricat Society on April 
17, Mr. J. E. Barnard exhibited 
and described an arrangement of 
the mercury vapour electric lamp 
for use with the microscope. The 
light obtained showed three bright 
lines in the spectrum, and if it 
were possible to screen off two of 
these, pure monochromatic light 
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would be obtained. At present 
Mr. Barnard said he had not been 
able to get a screen to effect this 
as perfectly as he wished, though 
he was hopeful of being able to do 
so. With this light specimens 
might be stained very faintly. 
Mr. F. W. W. Baker exhibited an 
expanding stop for use with a sub- 
stage condenser for obtaining a 
dark ground with objectives oi 
different apertures. Mr. A. Ear- 
land exhibited a number of slides 
of Arenaceous Foraminifera ar- 
ranged in a series intended to 
show the varying skill and selective 
power exercised in the construc- 
tion of their tests or shells by 
organisms so very low down in the 
scale of the animal kingdom. Dr. 
Hebb read a paper by Mr. E. M. 
Nelson “ On the Podura Scale,” 
in which the author traced the 
efforts of previous observers to 
interpret the markings on the 
scales, giving figures to illustrate 
the various interpretations. An 
abstract of a paper by Dr. Antonio 
Rodella on ‘* The Root Bacteria 
of Pulse”? was read by Dr. Hebb. 
Dr. Ettles exhibited and described 
the Ettles-Curties Ophthalmome- 
ter and a Corneal Microscope 
devised for measuring the curva- 
ture of the Cornea by means of 
light reflected from it. Light 
from electric lamps impinged upon 
the eye and the radius of curvature 
in two directions was ascertained 
by the angle of reflection observed, 
and the amount of astigmatism 
was thus determined. A demon- 
stration was given upon a patient 
with pronounced astigmatic vision, 
who presented himself for the pur- 
pose of the experiment. 

At the meeting of the Roya. 
Society or Literature on April 
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24, Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge 
read a paper on “‘ The Manuscripts 
of Coleridge’s Christabel.” 

At the meeting of the Socto- 
LocicaL Society, on April 22, Mr. 
C. J. Hamilton read a paper on 
“The Future of Voluntary 
Charity.” 

At the meeting of the Hettenic 
Society on April 30, Professor 
Ridgeway read a paper on “ The 
True Scene of the Second Act of 
The Eumenides of Aeschylus.” 
Where was the sacred image to 
which Orestes, by command of 
Apollo, fled for refuge from the 
pursuing Furies? . Where was 
Orestes tried? These are not two 
questions but one, for, according 
to Professor Ridgeway, no fugitive 
would leave sanctuary to be tried, 
and therefore the sanctuary and 
the place of trial must be one and 
the same. 

Two possible places for the trial 
can be suggested—the court of the 
Palladium, for cases of involuntary 
homicide, and the Court of the 
Delphinium, as dealing with 
criminals pleading “ justification.” 
On the supposition that Aeschylus 
conceived the defence of Orestes 
as uniting the two pleas, “ invol- 
untary action” and “ justifica- 
tion” (for Orestes says that a 
higher power forced him to act 
and that he was bound to avenge 
his father’s death), we ought to 
assign the trial to whichever of 
the two courts contained the sacred 
image of Pallas. Literature attests 
that there was an asylum for 
criminals in the Court of the Pal- 
ladium, and a sacred image, which 
was carried to the sea once a year 
to be purified from pollution, pre- 
sumably caused by the touch of the 
man-slayer. It therefore appears 
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justifiable to conclude that the 
Court of the Palladium is the one 
represented in the drama. 

Meetings of the Lonvon AnD 
Mippursex Arcum@otocicat So- 
cieTy were held on April 20 and 
May 4. On the former occasion 
members assembled at Lincoln’s 
Inn where they visited the build- 
ings of interest under the guidance 
of Mr, Paley Baildon, who read a 
short paper. On May 4 members 
met at Highgate, and were con- 
ducted round the old village of 
Highgate, visiting Cromwell House, 
thesites of Andrew Marvell’s house 
and of Arundel House (Bacon’s 
death-place), the homes, haunts 
and grave of Coleridge, and the 
Bull Inn, where Morland painted. 
At the close of the proceedings 
members had the opportunity of 
being “sworn on the Horns,” 
An account of this quaint cere- 
mony appeared in the Genre- 
MAN’s Macazine in February of 
the present year. 

The Dorser Natura History 
AND ANTIQUARIAN Fietp Crus 
held its annual business meeting 
at Dorchester on May 2. The 
President (Mr. Nelson Richardson) 
in his address gave a review of the 
progress of science during the year. 
It was decided that the club should 
join the Congress of Archzological 
Societies in connection with the 
Society of Antiquaries of London. 
The reports of the hon. secretary 
and treasurer were read. They 
showed that the club numbers 
nearly four hundred membersand is 
in a flourishing financial condition. 
The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, 
Mr, Nelson Richardson ; vice-pre- 
sidents, Lord Eustace Cecil, Cap- 
tain G. R. Elwes, Mr. W. H, 
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Hudleston, the Rev. J. C. Mansel- 
Pleydell, Dr. Colley March, the 
Rev. W. Miles Barnes, the Rev, 
Herbert Pentin, the Rev. O. 
Pickard Cambridge, Mr. R. Bos- 
worth Smith, and Mr. Morton G. 
Stuart-Gray ; hon. treasurer, Cap- 
tain Elwes; hon. secretary and 
editor, the Rev. Herbert Pentin, 
vicar of Milton Abbey, Mr. Alfred 
Pope, of Dorchester, was nominated 
as delegate to represent the club 
at the British Association meeting 
at Leicester this year. The fol- 
lowing places were chosen as the 
centres for field meetings during 
the summer: The valley of the 
Pydel and Buckland Newton, 
Wareham and Lytchett Minster, 
and Forde Abbey. There will be 
a geological study of the coast by 
steamer from Swanage to Wey- 
mouth. The Cecil silver medal 
and prize for an essay on “ Chem- 
istry as applied to Sanitation and 
Domestic Purposes” was awarded 
to Mr. B. J. Eaton, of the Insti- 
tute of Medical Research; Kwala 
Lumpur, Malay Peninsula. The 
Mansel-Pleydell medal was not 
awarded this year, Lord and 
Lady Wynford were elected mem- 
bers of club. 

The annual meeting and conver- 
sazione of the Easr Herts Ar- 
cH#oLocIcaL Society were held 
on April 27 in the Public Hall, 
Much Hadham. Major F. J. A. 
Skeet read a paperon “ The Right 
Honourable Arthur, Lord Capell, 
Baron of Hadham, murdered for 
his Loyalty to King Charles I., 
1649”; Mr. H. C. Andrews gave 
a brief account of some old glass 
in Much Hadham Church; Mr. 
W. B. Gerish lectured on “ The 
Surnamés of Hertfordshire; with 
special reference to the Hadham 


district”; and Mr. R. T. Andrews 
read a paper on “ Hadham and its 
Surroundings.” 

During the last two years Sir 
Norman Lockyer has been giving 
his attention to the question 
whether the stone circles of 
Cornwall may not have had an 
astronomical origin, and in April 
last year he delivered a lecture 
on the subject, at Penzance, under 
the auspices of the PENzancE 
Natura. History anp ANTIQUA- 
RIAN Society. It attracted great 
local interest, and on Wednesday, 
April 3, a meeting was held 
at Perizance, at which a Cornish 
branch of the SocieTy FoR THE 
ASTRONOMICAL Stupy oF ANCIENT 
Monuments was organised. Lord 
Falmouth was elected President, 
and two Secretaries (Messrs. H. 
Bolitho and H. Thomias), a 
Treasurer (Captain Henderson), 
and a Committee were appointed. 
Between forty and fifty members 
were enfolled. Sir Norman 
Lockyer, who was present, gave a 
short address, in the course of 
which he referred to passages in 
Welsh folk-lore which imply a 
connection between seasons or 
astronomical incidents and the 
monuments. 

The Royat Geotocicat Society 
or Cornwait have under con- 
sideration the question of making 
the William Bolitho Medal open 
to competition, with the object of 
stimulating original work amongst 
those connected with Cornish 
mining. 

Ata Council meeting of the Bata 
AND West anv SoutHern Coun- 
Ties Socitty, held at the Grand 
Hotel, London, on April 30, Mr. 
Edwards, on behalf of the Works 
and Allotment Committees, re- 
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ported the arrangements that were 
in progress for the reception in the 
Show Yard of their Royal High- 
nesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, who have graciously signi- 
fied their intention of visiting the 
Newport Show on Monday, June 
10. The secretary submitted the 
programme of daily proceedings 
proposed for the Newport meet- 
ing, commencing on June § and 
terminating on Juneto. In addi- 
tion to all the usual features of an 
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Agricultural Show, there will be 
jumping, driving, shoeing, milk- 
ing, butter-making, timbering, 
splicing and ambulance competi- 
tions, a forestry exhibition, nature 
study collections, a flower show, a 
poultry show, and a working dairy 
on an unusually large scale. There 
will also be a series of practical 
demonstrations, by experts, in con- 
nection with bee-keeping, dairying, 
etc. The band of the Grenadier 
Guards will perform on each day. 
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“Tne Essentiaus or AisTuetics.” 
By Grorce Lansinc Raymonp, 
Litt.D. (John Murtay: Price 
Ios, 6d.) 

Ir is possibly hypercritical to 

mention asa serious drawback to 

the volume before us what has 
nothing whatever to do with the 
subject-matter or the manner in 
which the author has handled it— 
namely, its abnormal weight, 
owing to the very thick leaded paper 
on which it is printed. he 
author tells us in his preface that 
the object of “The Essentials of 

Aisthetics” is to “ determine for the 

reader the qualities catising ex- 

cellente in the higher arts, and to 
increase his appreciation of them.” 

“It has been prepared for those 

whose time is too limited to study 

the minutiz of the subject, and for 
teachers who need a text-book.” 

I am inclined to agree with a 

certain old gentleman who, on 

beitig offered a dish of minced 
collops, remarked with more force 
than elegance that he “ preferred 
to chew his own food.” Never- 
theless I think that many who are 


tiot included in the two above- 
mentioned classes might read, 
mark, leatn, and inwardly digest 
Mr. Raymond’s book to their 
advantage. 

It is a pity that he should 
now and then sacrifice clearfiess 
to a curiously involved style. 
When Matthew Arnold implored 
people to be lucid he knew what 
he was talking about. Here is 
a phrase in point. The author is 
writing of subconsciousness in 
mental or physical activity as 
applied to the various forms or 
branches of art. ‘But now this 
method of which we remain un- 
conscious, through which thoughts 
and emotions pass from the sub- 
conscious through the conscious 
mind and out of it again into the 
details of form, is the result of 
what most men méati when they 
use the term artistic inspiration ; 
yet notice that it is often, too, 
even in cases of the most un- 
doubted genius, 4 result, in part at 
least, of the skill acquired by 
practice.” Goethe once said, 
‘Genius is industry.” He seems 
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to have covered the same ground 
by a less circumlocutory method. 
There are, of course, many people 
who know nothing, or next to 
nothing, about art, and who need 
to begin at the beginning and even 
to be told that “ the physical diffe- 
rences connected with the repro- 
duction of the effects of sound and 
light which distinguish the human 
from the merely animal body lie 
in the vocal organs and the hands ” 
—a fact which seems to be fairly 
obvious ; yet few of us, probably, 
have realised its entire application 
to every form of art. 

Speaking of taste, Mr. Ray- 
mond says that its relation, “ as 
applied to the whole range of 
artistic nature, seems to be pre- 
cisely that of conscience to the 
moral nature and of judgment to 
the intellectual. Enlighten a 
man’s soul, his conscience will 
prompt him to better action; 
increase his wisdom, and his judg- 
ment will give better decisions. 
According to the same analogy, 
cultivate his esthetic nature—i.¢., 
improve the accuracy of his ear or 
eye, his knowledge of the different 
appearances of life or of modes of 
life—and his taste will be culti- 
vated and improved.” 

In these words is more or less 
summed up the author’s “ brief.” 
He has done his best to make up 
the minds of his readers on the 
subjectsof painting, dancing, land- 
scape gardening, poetry, architec- 
ture, pantomime and the drama, 
and since his work is obviously 
intended for the uncultivated, it 
would have been well if he had 
presented his ideas in plainer 
language. 

A chapter on rhythm is perhaps 
the best in the book, and Mr. 
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Raymond sets forth a great axiom 
when he says that “ the aim of the 
artist should be less to imitate 
than to represent.” More pages 
might well have been devoted to 
the subject, of “Balance” and 
“Values” — two important 
matters in the curriculum of the 
student of art; but it would be 
impossible in the space of a small 
volume adequately to cover the 
whole of the ground. “The Es- 
sentials of Zisthetics”’ is not more 
than a very good text-book, ad- 
mirably and intelligently illus- 
trated. As such, it is of undeni- 
able value to those who desire to 
study art, and the effect of all the 
arts together upon everything that 
makes for culture and for the 
betterment of humanity. 
Auice L. CaLLanper, 


“Tue Poxisn Jew.” By BeatTRIce 
BaskerviLte. (Chapman and 
Hall.) 

No book has appeared for a very 

considerable time of more import- 

ance to the thinking and patriotic 

Englishman than this work. The 

author remarks in the preface: 

“ Many of the facts put forth in the 

pages of this book are at variance 

with accepted opinions of the 

Polish Jew as held in Great Britain 

and the United States.” An or- 

dinary Englishman who carefully 
peruses “The Polish Jew” may 
discover that the whole case ap- 
pears to him in a new light, and 
that in truth the persecuted people 
in Poland are at this moment not 
the Jews but the Gentiles, 
England, proud of her supre- 
macy, has, we are told, grown idle 
in her prosperity; and is it not 
possible that this very indifference 
may help to develop her alien 
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question into a problem as per- 
plexing as that which is now har- 
rowing and ruining Poland ? 

The Anglo-Saxon reads with 
indignation that the Jews are only 
permitted to inhabit certain 
quarters of Russian cities. “ But,” 
says the writer of “'The Polish 
Jew,” “ does he (the Anglo-Saxon) 
know that the Polish Jews, living 
amongst a nation in the propor- 
tion of one to seven, have attained 
an influence of seven to one? Is 
he aware that many provincial 
towns are solely inhabited by Jews, 
who live upon the surrounding 
peasantry, that the Jews act as 
middlemen all over the country 
between the proprietors and all 
who purchase grain, potatoes, 
cattle, horses, milk, butter, and 
every form of farm produce, 
that in Warsaw itself every third 
man is a Jew? ‘Trade and com- 
merce are in their hands, They 
are the mainspring of revolu- 
tionary agitation throughout the 
country, and are doing their best 
by secret propaganda to under- 
mine the loyalty of the army and 
navy, to bring about strikes, and 
openly to murder by either re- 
volver shots, or bombs, any and 
every public man who is hostile 
to themselves.” 

The average Polish Jew earns 
his best living in the agricultural 
districts, not by cultivating the 
soil but by disposing of its pro- 
duce. These individuals do not 
compete with the Poles in the 
world of industry. If they cease 
to be “ factors,” i.¢,, middlemen 
between proprietors in the country, 
they come to the towns and resort 
to the sweating shops of their 
wealthier co-religionists to make 
cheap clothing, or become hawkers. 
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Although through emigration 
to England and America there is 
a constant exodus of the lower 
classes of the Jewish population 
from Poland, there is at the same 
time a constant immigration of 
Jews into Poland from Lithuania 
and other Russian provinces ; so 
much so that, with the ever-in- 
creasing birth-rate, we find the 
Jewish population growing larger 
year by year all over Russian 
Poland. Eighty per cent. of this 
population is composed of the 
class. which fills emigrant ships 
and crowds the slums of cities. 
These Jews are known as the 
proletariat, With this proletariat 
rich Jews who own the big in- 
dustrial enterprises and factories 
in Poland have nothing, save their 
religion, in common. 

There is another class of Polish 
Jews who exercise great influence 
—the Jewish “Intelligentia.” 
They are principally doctors, bar- 
risters and journalists. As medical 
men they are much respected, and 
may usually claim to be considered 
specialists. As lawyers they fill a 
large portion of the law list. As 
journalists they guide much Polish 
as well as Jewish thought, for 
nearly all the socialistic and revo- 
lutionary literature in Russia is 
composed by Jews. In olden days 
the Jew in the Ghetto argued 
about the Talmud, but politics 
have taken the place of religion -in 


discussion among the modern 
Jews. 
The two great movements 


among the Polish Jews, and indeed 
among all the Jews of Eastern 
Europe, have been the Zionist 
scheme and the Bund. As to the 
first of these, it seems for many 
reasons to be doomed to absolute 
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failure. The orthodox Jew is 
opposed to it. He clitigs to his 
“ Habut ” atid side locks and high 
boots, to his jargon and his ancient 
customs, and cannot tolerate the 
Europeanised Zionist delegates 
who come to canvass him wearing 
short coats and low boots, and 
speaking pure German or Polish. 
The wealthy Jews oppose Zionism 
on economic grounds, as they con- 
sider the scheme impracticable. 
All schemes for founding agricul- 
tural colonies of Jews in Asia, 
Africa, or America have proved, 
and will prove, so they say, abor- 
tive. 

But it is the Bund, according to 
the writer of “The Polish Jew,” 
that is absolutely transforming the 
Hebrews of Russia. The Bund 
came to Poland from Lithuania 
only six yearsago. Its programme 
includes the overthrow of Tsar- 
doth, the establishment of a demo- 
cratic government, the convoca- 
tion of a National Assembly, 
amnesty for all political prisoners 
and the nationalisation of the land. 
But although the Bund wishes to 
remove all Jewish disabilities, it 
does not aim at merging the 
Jewish in the Polish commutity. 
At this moment the Jews are far 
more anti-Polish than the Poles 
are anti-Semitic. They do not 
want to blend their interests with 
those of the other inhabitants of 
Poland. They are striving to 
assett their own national indi- 
viduality, to live their own lives, 
and attain theit own ends. In 
otder to do this they have insti- 
tuted what has gradually become 
a reign of terror in Watsaw, 
Lodz, ahd other large towns in 
Poland. 

They began by ofganising 


sttikes, and these strikes have 
grown more and more serious. 
The last recorded in the book is 
that of 1906, when the demands 
of the tailors’ workmen were so 
exorbitant that many master- 
tailors thought it better to give 
up business altogether than sub- 
mit to the tertoristi of their men. 
Bands of strikers then entered the 
warehouses, and spoilt material by 
cutting it into pieces or pouring 
vitriol and naphtha over it. These 
agitators were armed with re- 
volvers, which they did not hesi- 
tate to use. ‘‘ Men are murdered 
in broad daylight in their own 
houses, surrounded by their wives 
and children, because they cannot 
afford to accede to the extrava- 
gant demands of those who pull 
the strings of the revolutionary 
movement.” The strike planned 
for last August, however, proved 
abortive, as by that time the most 
important leaders were either in 
prison or over the frontier. But 
the mischief has been done, and 
these numerous strikes have driven 
away trade and half ruined indus- 
trial Poland. 

The second great scheme of the 
Bund is to bring about a revolu- 
tion by stirring up strife between 
the officers and privates of the 
Russian Army. The association 
organised a system of propaganda 
to be carried on by factors, who 
have free entrance into all gar- 
risons and fortresses, and by the 
Jews serving in the army and navy, 
The factors distribute leaflets 
calling upon the soldiers to shoot 
their officers instead of the révo- 
lutionaries whom tliey ate called 
out to quell, and the Jewish re- 
cfuits are constantly employed in 
poititing out to their Gentile com- 
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rades the hardships and injustices 
of the service and inciting them to 
mutiny and desertion. This pro- 
paganda has met with small suc- 
cess, owing to the hatred of the 
Hebrew race entertained by the 
Russian and Polish peasants; who 
compose the main body of the 
army and navy. - 

Since the Bund entered the 
kingdom of Poland, it has armed 
the Jewish proletariat with re- 
volvers secretly imported into the 
country. The consequence is that 
daily outrages and assassinations 
take place not only in Warsaw and 
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Report AND TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
Devonsnire AssOcIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 
Literature AND Art. Vol. 
xxxviii. (Plymouth: W. Bren- 
don and Son). 

Alike for the antiquary and 
the man of science Devonshire is 
a county of surpassing interest, 
and it is in every way fitting that 
Devonians, who have shown so 
much of the spirit of the pioneer 
and the explorer in other direc- 
tions, should take the lead in all 
departments of research in their 
own birth-land: One reads, there- 
fore, with surprise and regret that 
the Devonshire Association has 
not been receiving adequate finan- 
cial support. A difficulty arose at 
the last meeting, held at Lynton, 
as to embodying all the papers 
then read in the volume of Trans- 
actions now before us, on account 
of the cost of printing; and the 
Honorary Secretaries mention in 
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Lodz but all over the country. 
The murders of police on duty 
have been countless. Robberies 
in post offices and trains are 
numerous, and the whole country 
is in a condition of danger. 

These are a few of the facts 
contained in this extremely in- 
teresting and remarkably well- 
written book, every page of which 
is worthy of notice. The author, 
who must be a lady of tate mental 
gifts, states in the introduction 
that she has resided for the last 
eight years uninterruptedly in 
Poland. Jessica Sykes. 
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their report that “the fitancial 
pressure of the last two or three 
years ’’ was only removed when an 
old and valued life member of the 
Association, Mr. Sydney P. Adams, 
presented to the funds a cheque 
for {100. Happily there are 
many sons of Devon animated by 
the spirit of Mr..Adams, and one 
feels certain that the necessities of 
the Association need only be made 
known to ensure that they shall be 
amply met. Kindred bodies ate 
liberally supported in the north of 
the Kingdom and elsewhere, atid 
it would be a sad story if the 
premier county of the west per- 
mitted the work of its own inves- 
tigators to suffer from want of 
money. Asa small matter in this 
connection one notes that “ the 
tratisactions of the Society are not 
published, nor are they oni sale. 
They ate printed for membets 
only.” Considering the amount 
of valuable information which they 
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contain, it is an obvious suggestion 
that they should be made acces- 
sible to the public at a reasonable 
price. The Honorary Treasurer 
of the Association is Mr. P. F. S. 
Amery, J.P., of Ashburton. 

The volume before us contains 
the twenty-fifth report of the 
Barrow Committee, among whose 
members is the Rey. S. Baring- 
Gould. Some interesting remains 
were found in a field which once 
formed part of Challacombe Com- 
mon, and these are fully described 
in the Transactions. There is 
some very quaint reading in the 
twenty-third report of the Com- 
mittee on Devonshire Folk-Lore. 
The following “ Charm for Boils ”’ 
may be new to readers of the 
GenTLeman’s Macazine : “ A lady 
at Chudleigh, about thirty years 
ago, was recommended to crawl 
backwards three times round a 
thorn bush very early in the morn- 
ing, while the dew was on the 
grass.” It would be desirable to 
select a thorn bush in a private 
place for this performance. It 
appears that as recently as 1883 a 


farmer in Meavy Parish sacrificed . 


a sheep on Calisham Tor ‘‘ to 
propitiate the evil influences which 
were destroying his flocks and 
herds.” We have this on the 
authority of the Rev. W. A. G. 
Gray, then Vicar of Meavy. A 
singular “‘ faith cure ” for epilep- 
tic fits is not only described, but 
seems to have been sanctioned in 
use, by the Rector of Sutcombe. 
The eight traditional meals of the 
Devon labourer—dew-bit, break- 
fast, pocket-bit, dinner, crumbit 
(pr. crummat), numbit (pr. num- 
mat), supper and “a bit after 
supper,”—proclaim the lusty appe- 
tite of the race. The eleventh 
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report of the Dartmoor Explora- 
tion Committee, on which Mr, 
Basil Thomson was serving, gives 
the result of explorations in cer- 
tain hut-circles, There are many 
other valuable papers dealing with 
the natural history and antiqui- 
ties of the county, and the whole 
volume of five hundred and 
Seventy-six pages reflects credit 
on the contributors and the editor. 
With it is issued Part viii, of the 
“Calendar of Devonshire Wills 
and Administrations.” 


Tue Tuirtieta Annual Report 
AND Procegpincs OF THE Lan- 
CASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ENTOMo- 
Locicat Society. (Southport: 
Visitor Printing Works. Pricezs.) 
“At the end of another year 

of work the council congratulates 

the society on its growing reputa- 
tion and prosperity, and individual 
members on the additions that 
have been made to scientific 
knowledge through their efforts.” 

That is the satisfactory statement 

with which the report for 1906 

opens. The society now numbers 

eleven honorary members, sixty- 
two corresponding members— 
among them Lord Avebury and 

Professor Poulton—and sixty-eight 

ordinary members, a gain of eight 

during the twelvemonth. Besides 
meetings at which papers are read 
and exhibits shown, the society 
organises field meetings. The 
present volume contains a brief 
notice of those held last year, an 
address by Professor T. Hudson 

Beare, Vice-President, a “ pre- 

liminary catalogue of the hemip- 

tera of Lancashire and Cheshire,” 

by Mr. Oscar Whittaker, and a 

‘* Note on a Remarkable Race of 

dgrotis Ashworthii,’ by Mr. W. 
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Mansbridge. It also contains an 
abstract of legal proceedings before 
Mr. Justice Buckley concerning 
certain collectors who, having 
visited Huntingdonshire in search 
of Lepidoptera, were sued for 
trespass by a landowner. The 
Judge said that the defendants 
behaved in a perfectly civil and 
courteous manner, and theevidence 
showed they had no intention of 
repeating their trespass; the writ 
ought never to have been issued 
—it was an abuse of the process 
of the Court and oppressive to the 
last degree. The plaintiff was 
ordered to pay the defendants’ 
costs. 


Tue Asumotean Narturat His- 
Tory Society oF OxForRDsHIRE. 
Report for 1906, with a list of 
1400 Species of local Coleop- 
tera. (Parker and Son, 27 
Broad Street, Oxford. Price 1s.) 
The “preliminary list of 

Coleoptera observed in the neigh- 

bourhood of Oxford from 1£19 to 

1907, compiled for the Ashmolean 

Natural History Society of Ox- 

fordshire from all available re- 

cords” is from the pen of Com- 

mander James J. Walker, R.N., 

who thus explains the conditions 

under which he has worked : “ At 
the invitation of the Ashmolean 

Natural History Society of Oxford- 

shire, I have in the following 

pages attempted to enumerate the 
species of Coleoptera, or beetles, 
that up to the present date have 
been found in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Oxford. Since 

the early part of 1904, when I 

first ‘pitched my tent’ in the 

ancient city after my retirement 
from active service in the Royal 

Navy, and was privileged to be 
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associated with the Society, I have 
devoted a large part of my time 
to the study of the Entomology of 
the neighbourhood, and as regards 
my favourite order of Insects, the 
Coleoptera, I have been rewarded 
with an unexpectedly large mea- 
sure of success, But a period of 
less than three years is altogether 
inadequate, even for the most 
zealous of collectors, to do justice 
to the beetle-fauna of so rich and 
varied a district as the country 
within a few miles of Oxford 
undoubtedly is; and [ should 
have been quite unable to under- 
take the compilation of this list, 
had not the way been paved for 
me by my kind friend, Mr. W. 
Holland, of the University Mu- 
seum, who has resided here since 
1893, and has assiduously worked 
up the local insectfauna.” 

The Ashmolean Natural His- 
tory Society possesses many distin- 
guished members, among whom 
are Professor H. A: Miers, the 
President, Professor E. B. Poulton, 
Professor W. Odling, and Professor 
S. H. Vines, and it promotes the 
study of zoolegy, ornithology, en- 
tomology, botany, geology, an- 
thropology, physiology, astronomy, 
chemistry, mineralogy, physics, and 
mathematics. As the annual sub- 
scription is only five shillings, it is 
surprising to read the following 
animadversion in the report of the 
committee : “‘Owing to the con- 
tinual difficulty in getting mem- 
bers to pay their very small annual 
subscriptions, the committee have 
decided to put in force the fourth 
paragraph of Rule V.—relating to 
expulsion—which has hitherto re- 
mained in abeyance.” ‘They also 
have to say, “‘ It has come to the 
knowledge of the committee that 
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certain members have removed or 
destroyed rare plants in the Cot- 
hill Reserve, or have encouraged 
or permitted their friends or 
strangers to remove them. The 
committee propose that a new 
tule be passed rendering such 
members liable to expulsion from 
the society and to consider the 
other persons as trespassers,” It 
will be generally admitted that 
the drastic action suggested is 
entirely justified. 


Tue SHanacuie ; AN [risn ILLus- 
TRATED QUARTERLY. Volume 
ii, Number 3, March 1907. 
(Dublin : Maunsel & Co. Price 
Is.) 

People who can appreciate a 
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fine literary sense allied to a fine 
pugnacity should read “The 
Shanachie,” which is a splendidly 
Irish publication. The opening 
article by Mr. J. B. Yeats on “ The 
Royal Hibernian Academy” is 
equally critical of ‘‘ Castle govern- 
ment in Ireland ” and French art. 
There are some charming lines in 
Miss Jane Barlow’s poem, “ The 
Jewel in the Tower,” and a sonnet 
to Ireland by Mr. J. H. Cousins 
is animated by a noble spirit. 
“The Shanachie” altogether is 
interesting, and quite fresh to 
English readers ; even ‘‘ Pat’s Pas- 
toral,” which is ‘ topical” and 
infected with the “ new humour,” 
is amusing in spite of those 
blemishes, 
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‘“'Tuere is lately a flower (shal 
I call it so ?), a Toolip which has 
engrafted the love and affection of 
most people unto it; and what is 
this Toolip ? A well complexioned 
stink, and ill favour wrappt up in 

leasant colours.” So wrote Fuller 

n no mincing words as long ago as 
the seventeenth century, when the 
enthusiasm for tulip culture was 
beginning. ‘‘ Wrappt in pleasant 
colours ”’ it still remains, a beauty 
of our gardens in May-time. 
Tulips have fortunately declined 
in price since those strenuous days 
when growers ruined themselves in 
reckless speculation, and hearts 
were filled with envy, hatred, and 
malice about them. A dark tale 
is told us of a Dutchman, who, 
having paid hundreds of pounds 
for the only duplicate of a lovely 


bulb, stamped it underfoot, inten- 
sifying thus the joys of ownership 
in his unique specimen, 

Tulips must have been eaten in 
old days. I find a recipe for cook- 
ing the bulbs in an old English 
Herb Book. Our Dutchman might 
have reaped a keener pleasure if he 
had cooked his priceless tulip for 
a feast and served it to some infu- 
riated rival. 

The ordinary working gardener 
has usually a passion for alternate 
lines of colour in round beds and 
narrow borders, but such arrange- 
ments of bulbs in little beds are 
usually a mistake. William Mor- 
ris, summing up his idea of a 
garden, says that, large or small, it 
should look both orderly and rich. 
Small beds, often laid out with no 
real design at all, may be orderly 
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but certainly their little dabs of 
colour are anything but rich, and 
tulips are a thousand times more 
lovely when planted in strong 
masses in the border, or in com- 
bination with low growing plants, 
like the double white Arabis, or 
any of the late spring-flowering 
saxifrages, 

The colour effects can be infin- 
itely varied. I recall a bed under 
a sunny wall where gorgeous red 
gesneriana tulips grew in a tangle 
of blue forget-me-not, and in 
another part of the same garden 
rose-coloured tulips out of a carpet 
of dark purple aubretia, and dusky 
orange in a mass of red wall- 
flower. 

Three or four varieties planted 
together look well; reds and dull 
purples, pinks and some of the 
striped varieties lend themselves 
especially to such a rainbow mix- 
ture. Any suggestion of magenta 
must, however, be carefully elimi- 
nated from your colour scheme. 
A shade wrong in the pinks or 
purples will spoil an entire bed. 
Every garden naturally becomes 
a reflexion of its owner’s taste, and 
each gardener chooses the colours 
which please him best. 

For my part I favour soft and 
brilliant pinks and those strange 
purple tulips all streaked and 
blotched, like blackberry juice and 
cream, which look as if they might 
have come, with spells and incan- 
tations, out of a wizard’s garden. 

The preparation of the ground 
for tulips is the old story of a light 
tich soil, skilfully renewed from 
year to year. No bulbs will stand 
damp, and it is well to raise the 
beds a little to ensure perfect 
drainage. Tulips prefer a southern 
aspect and a somewhat sheltered 
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situation, but such luxuries cannot 
always be afforded them, and they 
will do anywhere as long as they 
are not planted in the shade or 
near hedges, Opinions differ as 
to whether the bulbs should be 
left in the ground all the year 
round. It depends entirely on 
the soil, for in heavy ground there 
can be no doubt the bulbs rapidly 
deteriorate and disappear if not 
lifted. 

There are many species of wild 
tulips which are beautiful and 
curious enough to deserve a place 
in the garden. Tulipa Acuminata 
has a little red and yellow flower 
with petals cut and torn and 
wildly twisted. 7. Dammanniana, 
a species from Mount Lebanon, is 
distinguished by the hairy fringe 
on its leaves and has scarlet and 
black flowers. 7’. Persica is another 
delightful species very unlike an 
ordinary tulip, as it has two or 
three dark orange and gold flowers 
on one stem. I have grown it 
most successfully amongst a mass 
of tall blue Camassia, where it 
produced a very uncommon and 
beautiful effect. 

T’. Sprengeri is a fine scarlet 
species from Armenia. It flowers 
very late, sometimes not till the 
end of June. T’. Spredifora, a green 
and yellow striped tulip, is sup- 
posed to be the original parent of 
our “parrot” or ‘ dragon” 
tulips. It is well to remember 
that these latter flowers bloom 
very uncertainly ; they should be 
put in the ground somewhat 
closely, about two or three inches 
apart, so that the mass of splendid 
colour may not be broken by a 
few blind bulbs. 

Careful hoeing of the ground 
both in flower-beds and the kit- 
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chen garden is essential at this 
time of year. In the comfortable 
shelter afforded by clumps of her- 
baceous plants many an ill weed 
escapes detection and grows up to 
flower and seed. ‘‘ Gentlewomen 
if the ground be not too wet may 
doe themselves much goode by 
kneeling on a cushion and weeding. 
Thus bothsexes might divert them- 
selves from Idlenesse and evill com- 
pany which oftentimes prove the 
ruine of many ingenious people.” 
This little extract crossed my mind 
while reading a correspondence 
which was lately proceeding on the 
subject of women-gardeners. It 
occurs in “The Art of Simpling,” 
1657, by a Mr. W. Coles. 

Weeding can, in truth, hardly 
be looked on as a diverting occu- 
pation. We weed on our knees, as 
the monk said, to remind us that 
our sins can only be rooted out by 
prayer. Like other penitential 
deeds it cannot be done too often 
or too thoroughly. Patches of seed 
sown in the open require looking 
after in this way lest we find we 
have been nursing up horrid little 
weeds among our seedlings. 

The work of seed-sowing for 
summer show is over now, and 
nearly over too is the more labor- 
ious task of dibbling out the little 
plants in their permanent abodes. 
In this last employment we reap 
one of the advantages of thin 
sowing. A tiny plant grown singly 
can be popped in its little hole 
and scarcely know it has been 
moved, whereas if you have to dis- 
entangle a whole crowd of matted 
rootlets from each other, you can- 
not avoid giving the baby plant a 
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set-back, nor can you avoid much 
waste of seedlings. 

It is a good plan each year to 
make experiments by growing some 
seeds new to us, as well as the old 
favourites of which we never tire. 
Results are sometimes disappoint- 
ing and not to be repeated, espe- 
cially if we choose from catalogues, 
with nothing else to guide us, 
Tastes differ and descriptions of 
colour differ—differ terribly—so 
that sometimes the stricken pur- 
chaser feels the compiler must have 
been colour-blind. But occa- 
sionally, as if by accident, we find 
something we like extremely. In 
what are called “ florists’ flowers ”’ 
the tendency nowadays is to culti- 
vate largeness of bloom, but it isa 
pity, I think, that the size of a 
flower should become the standard 
whereby we judge its excellence. 
Formerly “Sops in Wine” grew 
unstaked and undisbudded, and 
fell over the flagged path in un- 
trammelled sweetness. Now the 
carnation tries to rival the chrysan- 
themum in size, and some of the 
chrysanthemums in their turn bear 
no fancied resemblance to a char- 
woman’s mop. 

The power of altering and 
improving the work of nature is 
ours, but we use it often with no 
saving grace of moderation. Large 
carnations, large sweet-peas, large 
roses, large pinks, become almost 
parodies of the original flowers, and 
the grace and sweetness of the type 
are lost. It is sad that most 
things which fashion seizes on 
become, somehow, vulgarised and 
spoilt. 

Mary C. Coxueap. 


